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SOVIET FUEL AND POWER 


In a backward economy, such as prevailed in Russia until the ’thirties, 
the energy required for production is furnished largely by human or 
animal effort. This source of power, evidently, counts for less and less 
as the machine takes over from the craftsman in industry and the tractor 
replaces the horse in agriculture. The energy consumed in modern 
industrial production is derived primarily from mineral sources, fuels, 
and in part from water power. The increase in supply and utilization 
of these modern sources of power in the Soviet Union can be taken to 
reflect faithfully the progress of her industrial development. 

In 1927-28 the total consumption of coal, peat, wood and petroleum 
products together with hydro-electric power amounted to 63.1 millicn 
tons,? in terms of conventional fuel.? In 1950 the consumption of these 
fuels and of hydro-electric power was well over 300 million tons.* In 
terms of energy the increase was even greater, as advances in technology 
permitted a more efficient use to be made of those resources. 

Over all those years fuels were by far the most important source of 
energy, the part of hydro-electric power having at no time exceeded 3 per 
sent of the total. Among fuels the role of coal was (and remains) pre- 

nderant: its share in the total energy balance was nearly 50 per cent 
-1 1927-28, about 60 per cent in 1936 and 66 per cent in 1950. Oil, on 
the contrary, lost in relative importance; its contribution in 1950 was 
nly about a quarter that of coal. This downward trend, as we shall see, 
was the outcome of a prolonged stagnation in the oil industry in the 
late thirties and of the dislocation later caused by the war. Wood and 
peat are important secondary fuels, used in industry and for domestic 
purposes. 

An estimate of the output of fuels and hydro-electric power in 1950 
is givenin Table I. The relative importance of the various fuels has been 
assessed on the basis of their average calorific content after suitable 
weighting; hydro-electric power is expressed in fuel equivalents in the 

1 Ya. S. Zenkis, Metodika sostavlenia toplivnovo balansa SSSR (Method of compiling 
the USSR fuel balance), 1937, p. 12. 

2 1 kg. of conventional fuel is equivalent to 7000 large calories. 

8 F, Arramenko and V. Sulinov, Planovoe Khozyaistvo, no. 2, 1947, Pp. 44, give 300 


mil. tons as the planned fuel consumption in 1950; the figure does not include the 
consumption of light petroleum products (gasoline, kerosine) or hydro-electric power. 


I 
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proportion 1 kwh. = .6 kg. of conventional fuel. The estimate is based 
on figures of production and does not represent the actual power avail- 
able, as it makes no allowance for imports,‘ nor for the building of 
stocks, nor for losses in storage and transport, etc. A comparison is 
made, on a production basis, with 1927-28 and 1936, the latter being the 
last year for which sufficiently detailed data are available. 





TABLE I 
ke ‘he Fuel Balance @G the USSR 











Production 1927-28 1936 1950 
In In%| In In% In In % 
natural | of total | natural | of total | natural | of total 
units units units 

Coal (mil. tons) 35-4 48.8 | 126.0 58.9 | 260.0 65.9 

Crude oil (mil. tons) : 11.6 25.0 27.3 20.5 37-5 16.2 
Natural gas (mil. tons equiva- 

lent weight of crude oil) 3 6 1.9 1.5 8.4 3.4 

Peat (mil. tons) 5-3 4.0 22.1 4-9 or 4.2 

Wood (mil. m.*) 74.5 21.0 | 120.0 12.1 7.8 
Hydro-electric power (1000 

mil. kwh.) 36 6 4.0 2.1 13.0 2.5 
Total (in mil. tons of conven- 

tional fuel) 66.5 100.0 | 188.6 | 100.0 | 326.0 | 100.0 























Data for 1927-28 and 1936 from Ya. S. Zenkis, op. cit., p. 12. 

Data for 1950: production of coal and oil from Law on the Five- Year Plan, and from 
the Official Report in Pravda, April 17th, 1951; for natural gas no production figure 
has been published and the Plan figure has been adopted; for peat the Official Report 
merely states that the prewar output (i.e. 32 mil. tons) has been exceeded (the planned 
output was 44.3 mil. tons). No data are available on supplies of wood for fuel purposes; 
a figure of 25 mil. tons in conventional units (corresponding to 130 mil. cu. m.) has 
been assumed on the basis of data given by Panov, Pl. Khoz. no. 2, 1946, p. 100 
(consumption of peasant population not included). 

For conversion into conventional units the following average calorific values have 
been adopted: Donbas, 6800; Kuzbas, 7000; Moscow coal, 4000; Urals, 5200; Kara- 
ganda, 6000; average of all others 4700. An approximate value for coal in conventional 
units is thus obtained: 


—— 30088 xX 6800+ 35 X 7000+ 30 X 4000+ 31 X 5200+ 16 X 6000+ 60 X 4700] = 
=> 215 mil. tons 


The planned figures of output for the various basins have been used, except for the 
Moscow Basin for which the actual production is known (Ugol, no. 1, 1951, p. 2). 

Conversion factors for oil, gas, peat and wood based on Zenkis, op. cit., pp. 12-14. 

Hydro-electric power estimated from data in Bolshevik, no. 8, 1951, p. 28. 

‘Coal’ includes, as elsewhere in this article, brown coal and lignite. 


Coal 
The principal users of coal are the railways, the metallurgical indus- 
tries and electric power stations, consuming between them two-thirds 


4 Although no official data are available there is little doubt that imports of coal from 
Poland and oil from Rumania have been substantial in the first postwar years. 
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of the total coal supply. The demand for coal in these industries has 
risen prodigiously. The needs of rail and river transport were about 
25 million tons in 1932 and 49 million tons in 1940; they were planned 
at about 65 million tons in 1950. The iron and steel industry consumed 
about 12 million tons in 1932 and 39 million tons in 1940; its needs were 
estimated at 60 million tons in 1950.° The supply of electricity generated 
from fuel rose from 4600 million kwh. in 1928 to about 75,000 million 
kwh. in 1950, representing an equivalent increase in the demand 
for coal. 

The successive five-year plans provided for an expansion of coal 
production sufficiently rapid to ensure continuous operation of an 
expanding industry and transport system. But the task set by the 
planners often proved too difficult: in the first and in the second five- 
year plans coal production fell short of the target. The disproportion 
between the industrial needs and the supply of fuel became acute at 
the end of the second five-year plan when the oil industry, too, failed 
badly. 

Despite these failures the record of achievements during these years 
was impressive. Production increased nearly five-fold between 1928 
and 1940; the Donets Basin (Donbas) the only important mining region 
in the ’twenties, was modernized and expanded and at the same time 
rich, new coalfields were developed in Siberia, Kazakhstan, the Urals 
and the Far East; technological advances resulted in higher productivity 
and lowered costs of production. 

In the war output fell catastrophically at first, a result of enemy 
occupation and partial destruction of the principal coalfields in Euro- 
pean Russia. Under the pressure of war needs the Eastern coalfields 
were extensively developed and within four years their production had 
increased by 50 per cent;* nevertheless, production in 1945 was far 
below the prewar level. 

In the postwar plan, for the first time, coal production reached and 
even exceeded the planned figure. The plan had been for 250 million 
tons in 1950, entailing an average annual increase in production of 20 
million tons; the actual output in 1950 was 260 million tons. Much of 
the increase came merely as a result of reconstruction of war-damaged 
mines. But there was a great deal of new construction and a further 
rapid expansion took place in the East. In 1951 production rose to 281 
million tons.’ 

The development of coal production in the USSR is shown in 
Table II. 


5 Pl.Khoz., no. 2, 1937, p. 21 and Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1946, p. 100. 
® Bolshevik, no. 3, 1952, p. 37- 
7 Tbid., p. 39. 
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TABLE II 
1913 | 1927-| 1932 | 1937 1940 | Plan | 1945 Plan 
28 1942 1950 
Total produc- 
tion (mil. tons) | 29.1 | 35.5 | 64.4a | 128.0b | 166.0 | 243.0 | 147.0 | 250.0 
Including: 
Donbas 25.3 | 27.3 | 43.8 77.5 85.5 | 111.8 88.0 
Kuzbas 0.9 a8 1 G7 17.8 20.9 28.1 35.1 
Karaganda — 0.7 3-9 9.1 7.8 16.4¢ 
Urals 1.2 Ho) Sa 8.1 12.0 25.8 31.6 
Moscow Basin | 0.3 ‘2 2.8 7.5 10.0 24.5 24.1 
Far East 
and East 
Siberia 1.2 1.9 | 4.2 8.8 20.6 
































(a) Planned output 75.0 mil. tons. 
(6) Planned output 152.0 mil. tons. 
(c) From all sources in Kazakhstan. 

Sources: Reports on fulfilment of the first and second five-year plans; Voznesensky, 

War Economy of the USSR, Moscow, 1948, pp. 40-5; The law on the fourth five-year 
plan (1946); Planovoe Khoz., no. 11, 1939, p. 18; ibid., no. 2, 1946, p. 103; ibid., no. 5, 
1948, p. 29; Voprosy Ekonomiki, no. 6, 1951, p. 30. 
This table also illustrates the growth of new coal centres, outside the 
Ukraine, and the gradual change in their relative importance compared 
with the Donbas. In 1927-28 the Donbas accounted for 77 per cent of 
the coal produced in the USSR. In 1950 the restored Donbas produced 
only 36 per cent, while, for example, the coalfields linked with the 
industrial complex of the Urals (Kuznetsk, Karaganda and the Urals 
coalfields) accounted for nearly as much. 

Some of these new mining centres have been developed primarily to 
ensure local fuel supplies to industry and thus to reduce costly trans- 
portation of coal from the Donbas. This is most clearly the case with 
the Moscow Basin which now supplies a major part of the fuel needs 
of the Central Industrial Region. Until the war the bulk of the coal 
used in this region was brought from the Donbas, some 800 miles away. * 
The local brown coal, of poor quality but cheap, is used principally for 
generating electricity and it is in the form of electricity that the main 
power supply of the region is available. Production was about 30 million 
tons in 1950.° . 

The development of the Eastern coalfields has been a more complex 
and far-reaching process. The creation of a powerful industrial base 
in the East, out of reach of a potential invader, has been all along a major 
consideration in Soviet planning of industry. A beginning was made 
with the iron and steel plant erected during the first five-year plan at 
Magnitogorsk; other metallurgical factories and engineering works 


8 Transportation of coal from the Donbas to the Central Industrial Region increased 
from 6.8 mil. tons in 1932 to 14.5 in 1937. The region even imported some coal from 
the Kuzbas. Pl. Khoz., no. 7, 1938, p. 10. ® Ugol, no. 1, 1951, p. 2. 
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followed in later years. These enterprises were based on the rich and 
manifold ore resources of the Urals; but coal had to be brought from 
outside. During the ’thirties most of this coal, and especially the high 
quality coal for coking, was supplied by the Kuznetsk Basin in Western 
Siberia. The union of coal and ore across the 1200 miles of the Siberian 
plain was a much celebrated feat of economic daring and enterprise; in 
the long run, however, the scheme proved costly and the railways were 
heavily taxed. Consequently, coal from the nearer Karaganda Basin (in 
Kazakhstan) gradually replaced that from Kuznetsk, the considerable 
reduction in transport charges compensating largely for the somewhat 
inferior quality of this coal. The Southern Urals (Magnitogorsk, Orsk) 
thus came to depend more and more on Karaganda for the coking coal 
needed in their metallurgy, while the Central Urals (Nizhny-Tagil, 
Chelyabinsk) continued to rely chiefly on Kuznetsk. 

In the third five-year plan already provisions were made to limit the 
Urals’ ‘imports’ from distant Kuznetsk and Karaganda to the special 
coals necessary for coking. Coal for steam raising and similar purposes 
(where lower qualities can be used) was to come in ever greater quan- 
tities from the smaller basins which had been developed in the immediate 
vicinity of the Urals. These local sources which figure in Table II under 
the heading of ‘Urals’ include the important Kizel fields, the Chelya- 
binsk lignite basin, the anthracite mines of Bredy, the Dombarovsky 
Basin, the coalfields of Bogoslovsk, Yegorshino and others. Their com- 
bined output was expected to exceeed 25 million tons in 1942, making 
for a heavy preponderance of local coal over the 8 million tons which 
were to be ‘imported’. Incidentally, some 21 per cent of the fuel require- 
ments were still to be met by wood.?® Fuel and power requirements in 
this region almost certainly proved much higher than had been planned, 
due to the war-time evacuation to the Urals of numerous industries from 
the West. Coal production expanded very rapidly and the plan for 1950 
provided for an output of over 31 million tons. 

In the Soviet Far East, too, important industries were founded during 
the ’thirties so as to lessen the dependence of this distant region on 
supplies from the centre, a consideration of special importance in case 
of war. These industries, which now include an important iron and 
steel works at Komsomolsk, rely on local and East Siberian coal. Pro- 
duction amounted to about 9 million tons in 1937, coming chiefly from 
the Irkutsk (Cheremkhovo) fields and from the Artem (brown coal) 
and Suchan mines; by 1942 it was to reach 20 million tons.'! In the post- 
war plan further development was to take place, particularly in the 
Bureya basin containing reserves of coking coal. 

The policy of developing ‘local’ sources in order to reduce transport 


10 Pl], Khoz., no. 11, 1939, Pp. 24. 11 Tbid., p. 18. 
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is further reflected in a number of postwar measures: the expansion of 
the Georgian coalfields (Tkvibuli and Tkvarcheli) in preparation for 
the building of a metallurgical industry in Transcaucasia; the expansion 
of the Pechora basin as a source of supply for the Leningrad region; the 
development of lesser basins in Kazakhstan and in the Central Asiatic 
Republics.** The changes in the regional distribution of coal production 
which have resulted from this policy are illustrated in the following 
table, showing percentages: 








Tas_e III 
1913 1927-28 1932 1937 |Plan 1942 | Plan 1950 
RSFSR 20.58 28.82 34.77 41.63 46.87 56.76 
Ukraine 78.32 70.18 62.48 53-97 46.22 34.44 
Georgia 0.24 0.24 ° 0.32 0.31 0.87 0.96 
stan 0.31 0.10 1:27 3.45 3-98 6.56 
Central Asia 0.46 0.64 1.14 0.72 1.74 1.29 























Sources: Planovoe Khozyaistvo, no. 3, 1939, p. 61. Law on the fourth five-year plan, 
republican sections. 

Along with expansion of output, and largely contributing to it, went 
modernization of the industry, the use of better tools and the application 
of better methods of production. The first five-year plan already pro- 
vided for rapid mechanization of a number of underground operations; 
it was claimed in 1932 that the worker at the coalface in the Donbas 
was better equipped and had a higher output than his counterpart in 
the Ruhr."* By 1940 machines were applied in 95 per cent of the cutting 
and hewing, go per cent of the conveying (from the face to the main 
haulage system) and 60 per cent of underground haulage.'* Productivity 
increased as shown in the following table. 











TaBLe IV 
1927-28 | 1932 1936 1940 
Output per worker 
per month ( in tons) 11.8 14.1 23-7 30.6 

















Sources: A. Zvorykin, op. cit., p. 204. 
Vop. Ekonomiki, no. 12, 1949, p. 88. 
Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklopedia, vol. 31, pp. 59-60. 
Even greater progress in mechanization is claimed to have been made 
after the war. New machines, more powerful than any used in the past, 


12 Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1946, p. 101, ibid., no. 5, 1946, p. 38 et seq. 

18 A. Zvorykin in Tekhnicheskaya Rekonstruktsia Narodnovo Khozaistva SSSR v 
Pervoi Piatiletke (Technical reconstruction of USSR economy in the first five-year 
plan), p. 207. The overall productivity in the Donbas at the same time was only 43.6 
per cent of that in the Ruhr. 

14 Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1950, p. 19 and Bolshevik, no. 3, 1952, p. 36. 
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have replaced those destroyed or worn out during the war. Efforts have 
been made to extend mechanization to processes hitherto done by hand, 
loading in particular; great store is set by the extensive use of mining 
machines, ‘combines’, which do the cutting, hewing and loading of the 
coal on to the face conveyors in one continuous operation". 

It would appear that a major technical revolution is now in progress 
in Soviet coal mining. But (as has often been the case in the past) there 
is a considerable time lag between the introduction of the new tech- 
nology and its effect on productivity. Output per worker in the coal 
industry was lower than before the war throughout the postwar plan;'* 
the expansion of output during those years was the work of a vastly 
increased labour force. 

The continuous expansion of the industry has, obviously, required 
a steady influx of manpower. The principal source of new workers, to 
industry generally, has been the village and, since 1940, most of the 
recruiting has been done through the organization of State Labour 
Reserves. These Reserves are formed from contingents of young boys 
and girls, annually replenished by levies on collective farms and towns; 
the young workers are trained in schools and on courses prior to being 
sent to work. The influx of new workers into the mines was highest 
immediately after the war, the turnover amounting nearly to a change 
of generations in the mines: in 1948, 45 per cent of the mineworkers 
were below the age of 26.”’ 

Many incentives, moral and material, are used to attract and retain 
workers in the industry. Miners’ wages are among the highest in the 
Soviet Union** and, with basic rates varying according to trade and 
region, they serve to secure an adequate labour force where it is most 
needed. As much as 50 per cent of a miner’s wage may consist of 
bonuses’® and, in fact, the whole complex system of wages is designed 
to reward the efficient and to penalize the slow or unresourceful. A 
powerful attraction is, undoubtedly, the high priority accorded to 
miners’ settlements in housing, municipal services and cultural ameni- 
ties. Individual feats of production are rewarded with lavish publicity, 
honours and decorations and special material advantages. 


In planning the consumption of coal, and of fuel generally, the Soviet 
authorities have invariably laid great stress on two points: the lowering 


15 For a description of the cutting-loading machines see Ugol, no. 6, 1949; new types 
of conveyors are described ibid., no. 5, 1950. 

16 Ugol, no. 8, 1950, pp. 5, 14. Vop. Ekon., no. 8, 1951, p. 49. 

17 Ugol, no. 8, 1949, p. 19. 

18 In the Plan for 1941 the coal industry shows the highest average yearly wages for 
workers and technical staff (5,475 and 13,876 rubles respectively); next come metal- 
lurgy (5,120 and 13,843) and heavy machine-building (5,250 and 8,650). 

1® Ugol, no. 8, 1950, p. 3. 
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of rates of consumption and the use of local fuels as opposed to those 
transported over long distances; the latter usually meant the use of low- 
grade fuel instead of the better qualities. 

Fuel efficiency in industry depends on the level of technology; the 
technical progress made during the ’thirties, therefore, resulted in much 
better use being made of the fuel resources. Boiler-house equipment 
was modernized, methods of combustion have improved; superheated 
steam began to be widely used; heat waste was reduced by the applica- 
tion of modern devices for heat exchange, recuperation, etc. In metal- 
lurgy higher blast-furnace efficiency resulted in a reduction of coke 
expenditure per ton of pig-iron from 1162 kg. in 1932 to 994 kg. in 
1937;?° better use began to be made of blast-furnace and coke-oven gases. 
In electric power production fuel expenditure per kwh. generated fell 
from .761 kg. (in conventional units) in 1932 to .596 kg. in 1940; it was 
further reduced to .539 kg. in 1950.”* 

In the postwar period it was planned to lower further the rates of 
fuel consumption by 8-10 per cent (in comparison with 1940). Whether 
this was achieved is not known; in 1947 expenditure of fuel per unit pro- 
duct in metallurgy and per unit freight on the railways was stated to be 
still considerably higher than before the war.** 


Secondary Fuels 


The emphasis on ‘local’ fuel resources arises primarily from transport 
considerations; but it is partly dictated by the necessity to conserve the 
higher quality coals (from the Donbas and the Kuzbas) for so-called 
technological purposes: coking, gasification, etc. The lower grades, 
including brown coal, are used mainly for steam raising. Special installa- 
tions are often necessary to ensure efficient combustion of these poorer 
qualities of coal and their use has been found most economical in large 
power stations. 

Among local fuels mention should be made of peat and wood. Peat 
has assumed considerable importance in the fuel balance of the Central 
and North-Western regions, where most of it is produced. Total output 
was 32 million tons in 1940 (against 5.3 million tons in 1927-28); it was 
to be raised to 44.3 million tons by 1950. The official report on the 
fulfilment of the plan merely states that prewar output has been 
exceeded. 

The importance of local fuel generally, and of peat in particular, in 
the production of electric power will be seen from the following table. 


20 Notkin, Ocherki Teorii Sots. Vosproizvodstva (Essays in the theory of socialist 
reproduction), p. 147. 

21 Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1947, p. 44 and Bolshevik, no. 8, 1951, p. 31. 

#2 Pl, Khoz., no. 2, 1947, p. 45. 
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TABLE V 
1932 1937 1940 1950 
Total prod. of electric 
energy (thousand mil. 
kwh.) 13.5 36.4 48.3 90.3 
% on local fuel 55.6% is 72.0 %a 
of which peat 20.9% 26.0% 20.0 %a 

















(a) Power-stations of the Ministry of Electric Power only. 
Sources: Reports on fulfilment of the first and second five-year plans; Bolshevik, 
no. 8, 1951, p. 27. 


Wood as a fuel is largely a relic of a past economy. It is still of indus- 
trial importance, however, in regions rich in forests, like the Urals and 
Siberia. Iron smelting on charcoal is still practised in the Urals for very 
high grades of iron. Also, the scarcity of oil products has brought into 
use large numbers of lorries and tractors using products of wood distilla- 
tion. 

Wood is also used in towns to eke out the scanty allocations of mineral 
fuel for domestic purposes. It remains the universal fuel of the country- 
side. The consumption of the peasant population is not covered by 
statistics; an estimate by experts in 1935 put it at about 220 million 
cu.m., twice the amount used by industry and the town population.* 


Oil 

Production of oil has greatly expanded under the Soviet five-year 
plans, but the difficulties encountered have apparently been great and 
development has not been consistent. In the first five-year plan output 
was doubled; in the second output rose by some 30 per cent but fell far 
short of the target; during the third the industry failed to make any 
progress. 

But it was precisely during the second and the three years of the third 
five-year plan that the demand for oil products rose most steeply. These 
were the years of the mechanization of agriculture. In the whole of the 
USSR there were 148,000 tractors in 1932 and 454,000 in 1937; con- 
sumption of oil products in agriculture was 1.7 million tons in 1932 and 
nearly 6 million tons in 1937.** Production of automobiles, principally 
trucks and lorries, rose from 23.9 thousand in 1932 to 200 thousand in 
1937;*° the latter figure was to be doubled in the third five-year plan. 


28 Pl, Khoz., no. 9-10, 1937, p. 62. 

24 Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1937; p. 35- 

* Pl. Khoz., no. 1, 1938, p. 35 and ibid., no. 3, 1939, p. 71. The motor vehicle park 
of the USSR "consisted of 75.4 thousand units in 1932 and 570 thousand in 1937. 
(Pl. Khoz., no. 10, 1939, p. 73-) 
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To check the rise in consumption the government imposed higher 
prices on petrol and decreed a lowering of rates of consumption in 
agriculture; production of tractors was later drastically reduced (princi- 
pally because of rearmament). In industry, too, where demand had 
greatly risen for refined products (lubricants, solvents and chemicals 
from petroleum) drastic economies were made in the consumption of 
fuel oil; and it has been quoted to the credit of Kaganovich’s tenure of 
the Commissariat of Transport that in 1936 alone over 1400 locomotives 
were converted from liquid to solid fuel. As the war grew nearer the 
needs of the army and aviation pressed more heavily, leading to further 
restrictions on industry and agriculture. 

The war greatly increased the difficulties. The oilfields north of the 
Caucasus were occupied by the enemy; in Baku, the most important 
oil region in the country, production fell nearly by half.** Although 
efforts to restore normal production were made as early as 1943, the 
oil position remained critical for some time after the war had ended. 
New and more stringent measures were introduced to ensure economies. 

The postwar plan provided for the rebuilding of the Caucasian fields 
and for a considerable expansion of the Eastern oilfields some of which 
had only been opened in the ’thirties. A target of 35.4 million tons was 
set for 1950; this was less, it will be noticed, than the figure once set 
(but never attained) for 1937. The plan proved realistic and, in fact, 
was exceeded by 2 million tons. 
































TaBLe VI 
1950 
1913 | 1927-28 | 1932 1937 1940 | Plan Actual 
prod. 

Total output of 
crude oil (in mil. t.) | 9.2 11.75 | 22.3a 30.50 | 31.0¢| 35.4 37-5 
Including: 

Baku 7.67 9.7 12.6 23.2 17.0 

Grozny 2 3-7 8.0 2.8 21.0 

Maikop 0.086} 0.1 1.0 1.48 

‘Second Baku’ _ — 0.01 0.98 

Emba 0.118| 0.25 0.25 0.49 2 

Fergana 0.023 0.66 0.39 1.2 16.5 

East Caspian 0.129 0.034 0.45 1.1 

Sakhalin 0.2 0.36 





(a) Planned output 21.7 mil. tons. 

(b) ” ” 46.8 ” ” 

(c) Planned output for 1942, 54 mil. tons. 

Sources: Sots. Stroitelstvo, p. 113; Report on fulfilment of second five-year 
plan, p. 80; Law on the five-year plan, 1946; Planovoe Khoz., 
no. 3, 1946, p. 13; Pravda, April 17th, 1951. 


26 Pl, Khoz., no. i, 1947, p. 40. 
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Table VI shows the important changes which have taken place in the 
geographical distribution of the sources of the industry. Until the war 
Baku was for oil what the Donbas was for coal; 75-80 per cent of the 
country’s oil output came from these prodigiously rich fields. In 1950 
Baku still remained the largest single oil region in the country, but its 
relative importance has fallen and its production, too, has not come up 
to prewar level. Rapid progress, on the other hand, has been made in 
the Eastern regions: in the Emba valley, in Fergana, on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian, but above all in the ‘Second Baku’, the vast oil 
region west of the Urals. Oil was discovered in this region only at the 
beginning of the ’thirties, first near Perm (Molotov), and later at 
Ishimbaev (Bashkiria). On the eve of the war output was nearly two 
million tons a year, coming principally from the Bashkirian centres, 
Ishimbaev and Tuymazy, from Buguruslan (Chkalov province), Syzran 
(Kuibyshev) and from the Molotov fields.*” During the war develop- 
ment was accelerated in order to compensate for loss of production in 
the West. But it was in postwar years, when large quantities of modern 
equipment became available for drilling, pumping, etc., that the most 
striking progress was made. By 1950 output there was probably well 
over 10 million tons;** expansion continued in 1951 during which 
Bashkiria increased production by a further 23 per cent.** 

The development of the eastern centres has led to a more even dis- 
tribution of oil production over the country than had been the case 
before. The Volga region, the Urals and Western Siberia have been 
freed from dependence on oil from the distant Caucasus and have come 
to rely on sources of supply nearer home. But motives more powerful 
than mere transport considerations were behind the search for oil in 
the ’thirties and the costly investments in subsequent years. There was, 
as in the case of coal and iron, the manifest vulnerability of the old 
centres in case of war and the need for an oil supply base in the interior 
of the country. There was, on the other hand, the rising cost and techni- 
cal complexity of working the deeper strata of the Baku fields, as the 
shallower and more accessible oil zones were gradually exhausted. All 
these factors, in greater or lesser degree, influenced the 1938 decision to 


27 Pl. Khoz., no. 5, 1940, pp. 93-6. 


The Plan for 1941 (Gos. Plan Razvitia Nar. Khoz. SSSR na 1941) contains the 
following production targets for this region: 


Bashkiria 1847 thousand tons 
Molotov 200 ~ sa 
Chkalov 333 » a 
Kuibyshev 


*® Output in Bashkiria increased 2.6 times in ~, a years 1946- -50 (Pravda, March 30th, 
1951). In the Kuibyshev region output in 1950 was expected to be eleven times that 
of 1940 (Pl. Khoz., no. 3, 1946, p. 13). The Official Report gives production of all 
eastern centres as 44 per cent of total output in 1950. 

2° Pravda, March 2nd, 1952. 
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build the new eastern oil-base under the significant name of ‘Second 
Baku’; they continue to influence development to this day. 

The oil industry has also made considerable technical progress. 
Modern equipment, mainly imported, was installed in the Baku fields; 
by 1932 rotary drilling had completely replaced percussion; compressors 
and pumps were increasingly applied, especially as operation extended 
to greater depths; methods of extraction generally improved. The 
advances, however, were uneven in the various stages of production and 
exploration, and on the whole Soviet oilfield technology remained below 
the level of world industry.*° In postwar years further technical suc- 
cesses were claimed: new powerful turbine-drills, designed specially for 
hard geological structures, have greatly increased the speed of drilling; 
the technique of ‘directed drilling’ has been mastered and applied in the 
exploration of the Caspian seabed; a much quoted example of technical 
prowess is the system of artificial repressuring by water injection applied 
in the Tuymazy fields. 

Of particular importance have been the advances in the field of refin- 
ing. In the ’twenties a large proportion of the crude oil was burnt (in 
furnaces) as liquid fuel, the total yield of refined products amounting to 
no more than 30 per cent. This has gradually improved. During the 
thirties modern techniques of cracking found ever wider application 
and production of gasoline expanded rapidly. The progress of Soviet 
refining as reflected in the output of the principal light fractions, gaso- 
line and kerosine, is illustrated in Table VII. 


TaB.e VII 





1913 1932 1936 (Annual) Plan 
Plan 1941 1950 


Inmil.| In % | In mil.| In % | In mil.| In % | In mil.| In % | In mil. 

















tons tons tons tons tons 

Output of crude 

(without gas) 9.2 — 21.4 — 27.3 _ 34.6 _ 35-4 
Crude _ supplied 

to refineries 5-7 100.0 | 20.2 | 100.0 | 25.0 | 100.0 | 32.4 | 100.0 

as ¥, of output | 61.8% — |94.4%| — j91.5%| — |94.2%| — 
Output of: 
Gasoline and 

ligroine 0.16 2.8 2.9 | 14.3 4.2 | 16.9 6.9 | 21.4 | 8.5-94 
Kerosine t.§2 | 36.7 4:4 | 207 5-5 | 21.9 7.1 | 21.9 
Total light 


























fractions | 1.68 | 29.5 7.2 | 350 9.7 | 38.8 | 14.0 | 43.3 





(a) Estimated on the basis of Plan for 1941 and Plan Khoz., no. 2, 1946, p. 16. 
Sources: Ya. Zenkis, op. cit., p. 18; Gosudarstvenny Plan Razvitia Nar. Khozyaistva 
SSSR na 1941 god.; Pl. Khoz., no. 3, 1946, p. 16. 


30 P], Khoz., no. 3, 1946, p. 15. 
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For 1950 the Plan envisaged a 50 per cent increase in the output of 
gasoline and a fivefold increase in the output of Diesel oil, compared 
with 1940. Since an increase of only 14 per cent was planned in the 
production of crude, the envisaged pattern of refining implied a reduc- 
tion in output of heavier oils and probably kerosine. Those restrictions 
on consumption which had been made known*? affect primarily these 
fuels; but there is little doubt that severe economy is the rule in regard 
to all products of petroleum. In the past, high prices on these products 
have proved the most effective check on their consumption, particularly 
in the countryside.** Due to various measures of economy it is likely 
that the present consumption in agriculture is not very much higher than 
it was in 1937°° (the more so since a higher proportion of the tractors 
now in use are the more economical Diesel tractors); but the needs of 
road transport, both in town and country, have grown tremen- 
dously.** The quantities needed as military reserves are also in our 
times higher than at any time before 1940. 

Some quantities of gasoline are most certainly obtained from natural 
gas. Official sources refer only to the use of natural gas in municipal 
economy.** Production of synthetic fuel was to be developed on an 
industrial scale during the postwar plan. 


Hydro-electric Power 

The development of the water-power resources of the country has 
been a constant aim of the Soviet Government. In the ’twenties already 
some hydro-electric stations were built under the GOELRO plan (Plan 
of Electrification adopted in 1920); but of incomparably greater impor- 
tance were the projects carried out under the first and second five-year 
plans. Power stations were built in the Caucasus, in the North-Western 
region, in the Urals, on the upper Volga; the Dnieper power station was 
the largest (capacity 560 thousand kw.) and best known of all. Produc- 
tion of hydro-electric power increased from 700 million kwh. in 1932 to 
about 5000 million in 1940. 


31 Pl. Khoz., no. 3, 1949, p. 51, ibid., no. 4, 1949, p. 23. 

* Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1937, P- 33; et seq. 

A rise in prices can be effected simply by an increase in the turnover tax which makes 
up the major part of the difference between wholesale prices and costs of production. 
The high incidence of tax on petroleum products is shown in a comparison between 
coal and petroleum (the figures are taken from the Plan for 1941). 


Coal Petroleum 
Planned costs of production 6206 mil. rubles 3674 mil. rubles 
(in current prices) 
Wholesale price of total product ae 6200 3 « 


(in current prices) 
33 The planned consumption in agriculture for that year was 4890 thousand tons of 
kerosine and ligroine and 1050 thousand tons of gasoline. Pl. Khoz., no. 2, 1937, P- 21. 
** The postwar Plan provided for a production of 500 thousand motor vehicles in 
1950, as against output of 200 thousand in 1937. 
35 An example is the now completed gas pipeline Saratov-Moscow. 
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Development on a much larger scale was undertaken after the war. 
The five-year plan provided, on the one hand, for a rapid expansion 
of the network of rural hydro-electric stations.** These small units, 
usually built by the collective farms for their own use, were thought of 
as an important means of introducing electricity into the villages — 
a task often proclaimed but hardly touched in pre-war years.*’ On the 
other hand, work began on several large projects, the most important 
of which were on the Volga (Shcherbakov, Gorky), the Neva, the Svir, 
the Kama (Molotov), the Don (Tsimlyansk) and the Irtysh (Ust- 
Kamenogorsk). Some of these stations were to be completed only by 
1952 and even later, but in 1950 already, largely as a result of completed 
schemes, hydro-electric power production rose to about 13,000 million 
kwh. 

Projects on a still larger scale were announced in 1950. The main 
items in this programme (styled ‘the construction projects of com- 
munism’) are two giant hydro-electric stations on the Volga, at Kuiby- 
shev and at Stalingrad, to be completed by 1956. The capacity of these 
stations is to be respectively 2 million and 1.7 million kw. and their 
combined output about 20,000 million kwh. a year, considerably more 
than the present total production from water resources. The projects 
are linked up with a scheme for irrigating the arid regions of the lower 
Volga and the Caspian; but the main beneficiaries will be the industries 
of the Central and the Volga regions. Similar projects, but on a smaller 
scale, are to be carried out on the Turkmenian canal now under con- 
struction and on the lower Dnieper. Together they will add about 
23,000 million kwh. to the power balance of the country. This is an 
important addition, but, considered purely in terms of energy, this 
contribution is less than that represented by the present yearly increase 
in the output of coal. 


STEFAN LAMET 


6 ‘T_ocal’ hydro-electric stations of a total capacity of 1 million kw. were to be put 
into operation. Law on the Five-Year Plan, p. 22. 

37 The consumption of electricity in collective farms, state farms and MT'S in 1940 
amounted to 425 million kwh., i.e. less than one per cent of the total electric energy 
consumed in the country in that year. The postwar plan aimed at the electrification 
of all MTS and state farms and some 56 thousand collective farms, approximately a 
quarter of all the collective farms in the country. Voprosy Ekon., no. 4, 1948, p. 43. 














A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SOME PREVAILING 
CONCEPTS CONCERNING SOVIET AGRICULTURE 


STUDENTS of Soviet agriculture have had a long-felt need for a thorough 
work in their field. Many feel that this need has now been filled by Dr. 
Naum Jasny’s The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR: Plans and Per- 
formance. However, this is only partially the case. While the book 
does provide a comprehensive compilation of most of the data available 
on Soviet agriculture for the period prior to World War II, and although 
the material is well organized and is made readily available through its 
detailed subject index, the book still has some grave deficiencies. 

Although this article attempts to introduce a different point of view 
with regard to the problem of labour reserves from that commonly 
accepted by writers in this field (e.g. R. Schlesinger and L. E. Hubbard), 
it is essentially a review of Jasny’s book. Limitations of space do not 
allow me to deal adequately with all of its aspects, either positive or 
negative, hence I propose to concentrate principally upon a critical 
analysis of a limited number of the major deficiencies to be found in 
different sections of the book. 

The three main problems to be examined are: (1) whether labour 
reserves exist in the USSR; (2) whether Soviet planners are making 
proper use of mechanization; and (3) whether Jasny’s calculations of 
labour productivity and peasant income are valid. 

Jasny’s conclusion as to the existence of an acute labour shortage in 
Soviet agriculture can be demonstrated to be logically inconsistent with 

his own data, while calculations performed with data drawn from 
separate sections of his book reveal inconsistencies between the con- 
clusions of the various sections. 

Since these inconsistencies arise primarily from the basic assumptions 
used in arriving at these conclusions it follows that these assumptions 
and conclusions must be examined very closely. It is not merely, as 
Jasny himself puts it, that ‘. . . the conclusions reached are out of har- 
mony with impressions conveyed by Soviet writers and speakers and 
rather generally accepted . . .’,1 but the fact that his conclusions are not 
entirely in harmony with the material he himself presents which causes 
the attentive reader to regard his conclusions with some reservations. 

While Jasny reveals throughout the book a vast knowledge of agri- 
cultural technique there appear to be several gaps in his practical ex- 
perience, on the basis of which he makes certain generalizations which 


1Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR: Plans and Performance, 
p. 19. (Subsequent page references to this work will be given in parentheses within 
the text.) 
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are either invalid or, at best, unsubstantiated. The very force of this 
large store of knowledge increases the possibility that his less valid 
arguments will be accepted by non-specialist readers and further pro- 
pagated in their own works. This is aggravated by the fact that his 
conclusions, which are the weakest part of his work, are obviously the 
part which will be most propagated. 
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I 

The problem of labour productivity is acknowledged by Jasny to 
be ‘the crucial problem of the reorganization of Soviet agriculture’ (p. 
19). This is due to the two basic functions of agriculture in a country 
in the process of industrialization: to provide a reliable food base for 
the industrial population, and to provide labour reserves for expanding 
industry. Increased labour productivity is required in order to fulfil 
both of these functions. 

While the first has been adequately dealt with by Jasny and other 
writers, the second function deserves further investigation particularly 
because of the nature of its relationship to the calculation of labour 
productivity. 

Jasny’s opinion as to the state of Soviet agricultural labour reserves 
is quite explicit: 

It is obvious from the foregoing computations that one might reasonably 
have expected collectivization, accompanied by mechanization and a great 
deal of plant enlargement, and without working any miracles, to release a 
large proportion of the farm population and give rise to a problem of 
efficiently utilizing the manpower released, rather than one of combating 
acute labour shortage (p. 422). [Italics mine.] 


He indicates that this shortage also affected industrial labour: 


Since the anticipated productivity of industrial labour also materialized 
to only a relatively moderate extent, the outcome was a general shortage 
of labour rather than a large surplus (p. 389). [Other statements of a similar 
nature are found on pages 36, 37, 266, 334, 374 and 395.] 


He makes the point that if any further labour reserves do exist in 
agriculture they do this only at the expense of the housekeeping time 
of the women workers (p. 395). By 1938, he states, the labour of the 
kolkhoz peasants was almost fully utilized and ‘indeed excessively in the 
case of the women’ (p. 56). 

Acceptance of this evidence would force one to conclude that collec- 
tivization is a failure since it does not provide the labour surplus 
required of it by an expanding industry. In contrast to this explicit 
statement of labour shortages, however, we find the book permeated 
from beginning to end with implicit evidence of the opposite nature. 
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Since Jasny and other writers examine this question from the approach 
of productivity and its effect on labour reserves, it will be fruitful to 
reverse the procedure and examine the problem of labour reserves and 
its effect upon calculations of productivity. 

That there was a considerable surplus of rural population prior to 
collectivization is hardly open to question. Just what proportion was in 
excess, however, was an important issue for Soviet planners. 

Jasny presents convincing evidence that on the basis of standards of 
productivity of the peasants in the highest income group, half of the 
agricultural labour in the six regions covered by the survey (containing 
the major part of European Russia) could be released (p. 422, Table 31). 
This obviously did not necessitate heavy expenditures on equipment since 
even this highest group consisted of households with earnings per ‘man- 
worker’ (i.e., the labour of women and child workers expressed in terms 
of the labour of adult males) of 150 rubles per year and with an average 
of 7.25 desiatines (19.5 acres) of cropped land per household. 

A second estimate based on a survey of 13 oblasts in central Russia 
reveals that 49.5 per cent of the population engaged in agriculture were 
surplus to agricultural requirements, and Jasny states that these figures 
are broadly applicable to the entire country (p. 422). 

I am fully in agreement with Jasny’s statement, previously quoted, 
as to collectivization resulting in the release of a large proportion of the 
farm population and giving rise to a problem of efficient utilization of the 
manpower released (p. 422). 

However, this forces us to examine the alternatives for employment 
of this reserve which are available to Soviet economic planners, assum- 
ing that the maximum rate of expansion of industry is their primary 
concern. In such a case the pace of industrialization must set the pace 
for the related drafting of labour (p. 37) (Jasny ascribes it to the acute 
labour shortage) and construction of housing for labour. 

While it might be possible to withdraw labour from agricultural pro- 
duction before mechanization of agriculture this obviously endangers 
the first function of agriculture, the supply of foodstuffs. The alternative 
to this is to mechanize agriculture and to release labour in advance and 
thus form a reserve pool upon which to draw. 

However, the first step must be to mechanize the basic operations of 
seedbed preparation and of harvesting. This releases a large number of 
workers for other tasks. For many operations there can be no in-between 
stage or any method for gradual release of labour. It is necessary to 
change over from primitive equipment to modern equipment and there 
would be no point in introducing an extra stage of small scale modern 
equipment. 

The problem which now arises is that of keeping the extra labour 
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employed and housed on the farms until it is required in industry. Thus 
while the USSR has for some time boasted that it has ended unemploy- 
ment, it does have this form of under-employment on the land, disguised 
though this is by use in uneconomic employment. Sufficient evidence 
that such uneconomic employment exists in Soviet agriculture is pro- 
vided by Jasny: 


The low wages paid by the kolkhozy for ordinary labour (apart from their 
tendency to weaken the kolkhozniki’s will to work and thus to increase the 
labour time needed for a given task) led to a more lavish use of manpower 
than would have been required under another system simply because men 
were so cheap . . . It was not the kolkhoz land that was squandered, as has 
been asserted by the famous orders of May 27, 1939 and... September 
19, 1946; it was the trudodni and the work of the kolkhoz peasants. 
These were and still are squandered in the most prodigal fashion (p. 54). 
[Italics mine.] 


and again: 


The actual weakness of the kolkhozy lies not in the insufficient numbers 
of work-days but in the iow labour intensity . . . and the vast amount of time 
spent on work returning little or nothing (p. 393). [Italics mine.] 


and again: 


Some 67 per cent of the kolkhoz grain was hand weeded in 1937. While 
the increase in hand weeding is probably justified by the cheapness of farm 
labour, it strikes one as curious that a practice involving great labour for little 
reward became general at the very time when the keynote of agriculture was 
modernization. [While from Jasny’s point of view this fact is merely curious, 
from the point of view of usage of excess labour released by mechanization 
this is what one would logically expect to happen. M.F.]. . . hand weeding 
of grain on a large scale not only continued to be sponsored after the worst 
growth of early collectivization years had been extirpated, but was even 
expanded ... The spread of hand weeding certainly has much to do with the 


extreme cheapness of the labour of the kolkhoz members (p. 493). [Italics 
mine.] 


Hand weeding might possibly be essentially non-rush season work. 
However it is not the only form of squandering labour. Once again 
Jasny supplies the evidence: 


For Nebraska, where only 51 per cent of the wheat acreage was harvested 
with the combine, the United States source gave 5.7 hours of labour per 
acre of wheat. Almost as much (5.2 hours) was used in the Azov-Black 
Sea region on hand weeding alone. Even more time (nine hours per acre 
in Rostov oblast and thirteen hours in Krasnodar oblast) was used in ‘other 
harvesting work’, of which gleaning probably constituted a large part (p. 444). 
[Italics mine.] 
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As may be seen from the above, gleaning operations are performed 
during the harvest season which is the peak of the rush season. Its 
significance is that there is not only an excess of labour on the land but 
that there is an excess over and above the requirements of the rush 
season itself. While Jasny indicates that this is essentially the work of 
adolescents it should be pointed out that in Canada adolescents as young 
as 12 years of age drive tractors in combining operations on their fathers’ 
farms, and that most North American farm boys by the age of 15 are 
doing a man’s job in the fields. 

While figures for labour productivity are not always comparable 
between countries, since we must account for differences in soil fertility, 
precipitation and other physical factors, we can compare directly the 
labour input for various crops, since assuming satisfactory farming tech- 
nique, roughly the same amount of labour should be expended in grow- 
ing similar crops. 

Labour inputs in the USSR as compared to the USA pre-World 
War II figure had the following relationships: corn, double; cotton, over 
three times; sugar beets, over five times; potatoes, four times; early 
spring grains, four times (p. 443, Table 36). 

Of particular interest is the data for the early spring grains. With 
modern farm techniques neither hand weeding of grain fields nor glean- 
ing at harvest time are economically worth while. The small 
increase in production that might result from these operations is cer- 
tainly not worth the labour expended (p. 54).? In the example previously 
cited (p. 444, cited supra, p. 18) 14.2 hours per acre were expended, 
principally on hand weeding and gleaning, as compared to a total labour 
input in Nebraska of 5.7 hours. From this example it would seem that 
the major part of the extra labour expended in the USSR on grain crops 
is used in these two unnecessary operations. It follows from the above 
that almost two-thirds of the labour expended on grain crops in the 
Azov-Black Sea area was in excess of what would have been required if 
modern farm techniques had been used. 

Another indication of excess labour during the peak season is provided 
by this quotation: 


A brigadier, assistant brigadier, and a fuel controller serve each small 
group of tractors ... In addition, many other workers are sent out to the 
field for subsidiary operations, such as hauling fuel and water and unloading 
the combine, with the same purpose of preventing the smallest possible 
delay of machinery. This squandering of labour to insure uninterrupted 
work of the machinery has been greatly overdone in the USSR, partly 
because of the extreme shortage of horses and the elevation of the tractor to 


2 On p. 437 Jasny also states that ‘gleaning and hand weeding are seldom practised on 
the sovkhozy’. Itali i 


talics mine. 
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something divine, but chiefly because the labour of the kolkhoz members is so 
cheap ...(p. 470). [Italics mine.] 


On the next page we find that in the above operation some 60 persons 
were required to operate the combine in two shifts for continuous 24- 
hour operation. In typical operations in the Canadian prairie grain- 
growing regions this would be comfortably handled by a maximum of 
5 men per shift. Is this then an indication of inefficiency as Jasny seems 
to believe, or is it merely making use of the numerous hands which are 
available? (These are by no means all the examples available. Others 
can be found on pages 55, 63, 131, 265, 266, 294, 337, 389, 391, 396, 399, 
— 407, 413, 414, 428, 429, 430, 432, 440, 445, 446, 473, 475 and 
494. 

The excess supply of labour is not limited to the kolkhozy but is 
apparently also a feature of the sovkhozy. Once again Jasny is our 
authority. He points out that in 1939 the sovkhoz called ‘Krasnaya 
Poima’ had g1 workers and employees for its cattle ferma,* ‘consisting 
of 147 cows and their offspring’. The sovkhoz as a whole had 569 per- 
manent and 111 seasonal workers and employees for 970 cattle and 585 
hectares of land (p. 437). He cites this as an example of excessive use of 
labour and as by no means the worst. In spite of the general low level 
of efficiency of the sovkhoz its productivity is still higher than that of 
the kolkhoz (p. 37, 264). Even on the basis of equalling the poor per- 
formance of the sovkhozy it should be possible to release a considerable 
amount of the labour on the kolkhozy. 

Another argument bearing out this contention is that bringing the 
standards of the poorer kolkhozy up to those of the best ones would have 
the same effect: ‘It appears that in the best kolkhozy, labour productivity 
is double that in the backward ones. . . .’4 

In addition to the evidence supplied by Jasny some other indications 
may be given as to the continued existence of reserves of excess labour 
on the kolkhozy: 

(1) The labour time of the kolkhozniki which is used on the extensive 
afforestation projects is paid for in trudodni.* Since the period when 
this work must be done coincides at least in part with that of the agri- 
cultural spring rush season, any labour devoted to this project must be 
considered as in excess of regular requirements. 

(2) The drafts of youth into the Labour Reserve schools as well as 
the contract system of labour recruitment continue to draw on this 
reserve. 


3 Ferma — a specialized section or ‘department’ of a kolkhoz or sovkhoz. 
4‘Collective Farm Policy, Conditions and Incentives’, Soviet Studies, vol. II, 
no. 1, July 1950, p. 83. 
Harry Schwartz, Russia’s Soviet Economy, p. 299. 
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(3) The kolkhozy supply the labour for roadwork in their localities. 

(4) The recent discussions with regard to labour utilization, which 
have resulted in discouragement of the use of the zveno or link system 
and the favouring of the brigade, reveal the fact that some kolkhozy had 
sufficient farm labour to farm without the use of the MTS.* 

(5) The recent kolkhoz consolidation campaign also reveals excessive 
labour resources in two ways: (a) the development of local building 
material industries on the kolkhozy will require full time labour by part 
of the kolkhoz labour force, and (b) the members of the full time con- 
struction brigades are paid in trudodni,’? and, under Soviet climatic 
conditions, must function during the agricultural season. (The fact that 
concrete cannot be poured in below-freezing temperatures is only one 
of the reasons why this cannot be classed as off-season work.) The con- 
solidations open the possibility for another rapid increase in labour 
reserves. Although the excess will be drawn off continuously the pro- 
cess can continue as long as new agricultural techniques continue to 
raise productivity and make more hands surplus, at least until North 
American standards of productivity are reached. 

Strangely enough, while Jasny knows of an acute labour shortage in 
the USSR, the Soviet planners apparently do not, and proceed blithely 
to assign non-existent labour to a multitude of tasks. Possibly they have 
found a twentieth century use for Gogol’s ‘dead souls’. 

If we accept the assumption that a reserve of excess labour does exist, 
even though it may not be as high as the fifty per cent indicated for the 
prewar period, we must then examine some of the implications of this 
assumption. 

Removal of the workers involved in this non-productive labour would 
result in considerably increased income for those remaining. The im- 
portance of the private plot would decline since a greater portion of 
household income would be obtained from the collective economy. The 
problem of incentive, the most difficult faced by the kolkhozy, would 
be capable of solution since every part of the work would receive a 
reasonable reward. 

Furthermore, while as many as 2 million workers may now be 
engaged in guarding the property of the socialized sector of agriculture 
(p. 55), with better returns for work done the need for these guards 
would decrease and the burden might eventually be drastically reduced. 

In practice, however, the elimination of the excess labour on the land 
can be only a gradual absorption into an expanding industry, with the 
rate set by the planned expansion of industry and the construction of 


® Pravda, February 19th, 1950 article translated in Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1, 
July 1950, p. 76. . 
7 Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. III, no. 7, March 31st, 1951, p. 15. 
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urban housing. Of great importance, however, is the possibility of a 
gradual improvement in the economic position of the Soviet peasantry, 
which it would be unwise to disregard. 

Another aspect of the assumption that excess labour exists is revealed 
when we examine Jasny’s calculations of labour productivity. From 
this point of view the anomalies contained in his calculations can be 
logically reconciled. 

Jasny cites two authorities as to the average number of days worked 
per peasant in the years immediately preceding collectivization (p. 418). 
One of these, G. Studenskii, asserts that the Gosplan estimate of 137 
days is too high and cites a survey which indicates a figure of around go 
days as being more accurate. Since the other, A. Libkind, indicates 92 
days it would seem that Jasny would be justified in using such a figure 
rather than the tentative plan figure of 137 days. He has some justifica- 
tion for the downward adjustment of Libkind’s figure of 213 days for 
1938 to 200 days and hence we will use this figure. 

Instead of the 45 per cent increase in the number of days worked 
Jasny might have selected an increase from 92 days to 200 days and 
might thus have arrived at an increase of 117.4 per cent. However, he 
reaches this conclusion: 


Thus a rise in output per worker per year by not quite 20 per cent and a 
shortening of the workday by an indeterminable amount must be considered 
in relation to an increase in the number of workdays per person by over 
45 per cent. It is impossible to say which outweighs the other; but a more 
than negligible increase in output per hour is definitely excluded, and a 
slight decline is equally possible (p. 420). 

If Jasny had so desired he could have shown a decline in productivity 
of roughly 50 per cent. However this would have been difficult to explain 
and in any case it was sufficiently damning merely to indicate that all 
the tremendous sacrifice of the collectivization and the capital accumula- 
tion required for mechanization had achieved no results. As Jasny puts 
it, quoting a Russian saying: ‘A mountain yielded a mouse’ (p. 441). 

Thus as the result of the expenditure of vast amounts of uneconomic 
as well as non-productive labour which is charged against agriculture 
we arrive at a figure indicating a decline in labour productivity in spite 
of mechanization. However, rather than proving that mechanization 
has not increased productivity this more accurately indicates that agri- 
culture is being forced to support the burden of surplus labour until it can 
be utilized in industry. Unfortunately the existence of this surplus has 
a cumulative effect which actually increases the burden in greater 
degree than its direct ratio to necessary labour. Thus the administrative 
burden is increased in two ways: firstly, by the need of larger numbers 
of personnel to handle the extra bookkeeping and supervising involved, 
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and secondly by eliminating any incentive for administrative personnel 
to take an active part in productive work. 

Yet another factor, resulting from the need for mechanization, must 
also be taken into consideration if the productivity calculation is to have 
any meaning, namely, the cost of the vast training programme necessary 
when training a whole generation in the techniques of using and repair- 
ing modern agricultural machinery. The hitchman riding as a ‘passen- 
ger’ on the Soviet tractor may be performing small service to the opera- 
tion in progress, but he is undoubtedly gaining invaluable experience 
which will contribute towards making him a tractor driver in the future. 
Similarly the high cost in terms of damaged equipment and of repairs 
(p. 64) also includes the cost of training, a cost which will not recur once 
a new generation grows up in the midst of the new technology. 


II 

Though Jasny displays a very considerable knowledge of the practical 
aspects of agricultural technique yet many of his criticisms of mechaniza- 
tion as applied in the USSR seem hardly justified. Several statements 
which appear between pages 468 and 486 are likely to impress those 
without practical agricultural experience, yet their validity is open to 
question. With regard to farm operations performed at night Jasny has 
this to say: 


Tractors were used at night in such operations as seeding or combine 
harvesting, where quality of work would inevitably suffer even with better 
operators than were available in the USSR (p. 468). 

and again: 


The inadaptability of certain operations to night work and the general 
inferiority of all night work are disregarded (p. 471). 


In terms of grain farming the only operations inadaptable to night 
work are those associated with actual threshing of the grain. However, 
this disadvantage does not arise on the nearly dewless nights during a 
dry harvest season nor on frosty nights, since the moisture content of 
the grain does not increase and hence even combining can be performed 
satisfactorily on such nights. No such thing as a ‘general inferiority’ of 
night work exists, unless what Jasny actually means is lowered output. 
Certainly one would be unable to find any excuse for general inferiority 
of night ploughing, while night seeding can be performed satisfactorily 
by even a one-man operation, with one light behind and one forward on 
the tractor. Under Soviet conditions with two men on each tractor and 
one man on each seeder it is even more difficult to see why there should 
be any inferiority in this operation which is admittedly more difficult 
than ploughing or cultivating. 
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Jasny’s criticisms of the mechanization of Soviet agriculture are like- 
wise questionable, containing a strange mixture of criticisms for over- 
mechanization and under-mechanization, as well as a reversal of his 
former position with regard to the economic advantages of tractor power 
versus horsepower. 

In an article dealing with this question in 1935 Jasny makes the 
following points: 





... the savings on labour is of less importance than the variations in the 
annual amount of work per horse in determining the difference in profit- 
ability of tractors. The same pertains to the other factors affecting the 
variations in the utilization of tractors (size of farms, seasonal distribution 
of power and labour requirements, skill of tractor operators, topography, 
soil, etc.)® 

and: 


The small number of work hours per horse in the wheat areas of this 
country is also typical, although with some variations, of sections with 
similar conditions in Canada, Argentina, Australia and even most parts of 
Russia, Rumania, etc.° 


and he emphasizes in conclusion: 


This justifies our former statement that the annual work per horse, as it 
is determined by natural and economic conditions, is the most important 
single factor in the competition of tractors and horses.’ 


Thus, Jasny has indicated that he considers at least one factor — the 
annual amount of work per horse — more important than wage con- 
siderations in the choice between the use of tractors or horsepower, and 
he also acknowledges that a number of other factors must be taken into 
consideration when judging the economic advantages of mechanization. 
What changes have occurred, therefore, in this and the other variables 
mentioned to justify the following statement from Jasny’s later work? 


The wage level is the most important single factor in the competition of 
tractors and horses as farm draft power (p. 471). 


That use of this criterion fails to provide a sufficient explanation of 
the variation in world distribution of tractors is admitted in the earlier 
article,‘? and well it might not since in 1935 Canada and the United 


8 Naum Jasny, ‘Horse versus Tractor for Farm Draft Power’, The American Economic 
Review, December 1935, p. 708. 

® Ibid., p. 717. 

10 Jasny, op. cit., p. 722. 

11 Tbid., p. 709. Jasny states that: ‘The cost of labour alone does not provide a suffi- 
cient explanation of variations in distribution of tractors in the world.’ However, on 
Pp. 472 of his book he states: ‘A glance at the distribution of tractors throughout the 


world at once discloses a strong direct correlation between the wage rate and the use 
of tractors.’ 
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States were the major users of this form of draught power and in both 
countries the majority of tractor operators were either owners or mem- 
bers of the family, and wage considerations did not enter the picture. 
Any attempt to indicate the wage factor as being causal rather than 
casual would be putting the cart before the horse, and to apply this 
criterion to the artificially low wage level maintained in the Soviet Union 
as a result of the labour reserve policy extends the analogy to the point 
of harnessing the cart. However, this is the criterion which Jasny 
applies almost universally (without mention of the various other criteria) 
to Soviet use of not only tractors but other machines as well (pp. 428, 
470, 472). To this he adds the following touch of omniscience: 


. .. these [tractors] can be used profitably only to a limited extent. This 
extent is only part, possibly a fraction [sic], of their actual use, not only with 
the extremely low remuneration of the kolkhoz peasants, but also with the 


wage level which would prevail in a free Russian economy (p. 474). [Italics 
mine.] 


{f there is any validity to that part of the statement which I have 
stressed it must be based primarily on a tacit admission of the existence 
of excess agricultural labour. 

From the above we gather that Soviet agriculture, at least with regard 
to tractors, is already over-mechanized and this is also stated on an earlier 
page where it is indicated that tractors are regularly used ‘in areas, in 
operations and under conditions where animal power would be more 
economical’ (p. 449). Yet later we find that: 


The requirements of agriculture of so vast a country could not be 
satisfactorily served by only three different tractor types (p. 463). 


Since the Soviet planners have concentrated on the larger types we 
must assume from the above that Jasny calls for more of the smaller 
types required for more diversified operations. However, although 
these operations are those in which the horse has its greatest advantage 
he complains elsewhere that ‘the practice indeed is to use the tractors 
and leave the horses idle when there is not enough work for both’ 
(Pp. 475): 

Thus, in the first instance he complains of an insufficiency of small 
tractor types and in the second of excessive use of tractors in the type 
of work in which horses could be used. That this type of statement 
would be difficult to substantiate is obvious and one wonders if it is 
based on Soviet self-criticism, a rather dangerous source for such 
generalizations. However one is even more inclined to question it when 
an earlier discussion is recalled which indicates a far heavier rate of 
utilization of animal draught power. The fewer animals available in 
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1938 are alleged to have accomplished more work than those available 
in 1928 (p. 459). 

Jasny explains the excessive use of tractors by the cheapness of labour 
(p. 470) (whereas it is even quite possible that it is due to a scarcity of 
all draught power either animal or mechanical) after having supplied 
considerable evidence as to the fact that tractor drivers are one of the 
most expensive forms of labour in Soviet agriculture (p. 698). 

Regarding the Soviet use of the combine Jasny states that ‘the com- 
bine is used under decidedly improper conditions to an even greater 
extent than the tractor’ (p. 450) and in this there is no question that he 
may be right, since there are far more ‘improper conditions’ under 
which a combine might be used. There is also a far greater significance 
in the use of the combine for political control of the countryside, de- 
creasing as they do the possibility of theft, as well as ensuring early 
deliveries to the state. Since moisture in the grain and unripeness are 
two major improper conditions for combining, areas with a short grow- 
ing season (and short harvesting season) or with considerable autumn 
precipitation are not satisfactory areas for its use. 

However, when Jasny discusses the pros and cons of the use of the 
combine he weakens his argument with regard to its improper use in 
Soviet agriculture: 


Its use expanded rapidly over the entire country even into regions 
extremely unadapted to its operation. Combining became standard practice 
in western Siberia, a spring wheat area climatically little suited to this 
harvesting method. Experience there has shown that early sowing of wheat 
gives smaller yields than medium late sowing. Sown early in May, wheat is 
not ready for harvest before late August or early September, and combining 
faces hazards similar to those in western Canada (p. 479). [Italics mine.] 


When we consider the fact that combining is the favoured method of 
harvesting in western Canada we wonder whether Jasny is demanding 
‘proper’ conditions or ‘ideal’ conditions. 

From Jasny’s discussions as to ‘the most appropriate times’ (p. 63), 
‘optimum conditions’, etc., one gets the impression that he assumes that 
there is some place where agricultural operations can be conducted at 
such times and under such conditions. If that were the case, and if it 
were economically feasible to do so, many practical farmers would be 
highly grateful for information as to how it could be accomplished. For 
harvesting alone each grain farm would have to have swather, header, 
one or two binders and either hire or own a threshing machine as well 
as ancillary equipment, as against the combine alone or in conjunction 
with the others. Since Jasny already complains of over-mechanization 
and since this would require an excessive investment in machinery on 
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the basis of almost any set of criteria, it hardly seems a practical solution 
to the problem. At the same time costs of operations and time available 
in which to perform such operations must also be considered. He also 
remarks that while all of southern Europe has a Mediterranean climate 
which is ideal for combining it has very few combines due to the high 
value of the straw and the low level of wages (p. 479). This is a perfect 
illustration of judgments arrived at on the basis of restricted criteria. 
One wonders if the small size of the farms and limited capital have any 
influence in this matter." 

Jasny’s conclusions as to the results of mechanization of Soviet agri- 
culture can best be summed up in his own words: 


Even in the best years, various operations could not be performed at the 
most appropriate times, and night work had to be resorted to, with adverse 
effects on the quantity and quality of the output and with considerable 
inconvenience to the workers (such a trifle as the latter, however, is never 
mentioned in the Soviet Union). [This statement seems to disregard the 
fact that night shifts are commonly used by both rural and urban labour in 
North America. M. F.] Since the selection of operations to be mechanized 
is determined partly by political considerations, some are mechanized that 
are not profitable for such a poor country as the USSR, and some that 
should be mechanized are not. The yield raising power of machinery... 
turned out to be largely a myth. Only a fraction of the manpower that was 
expected to be released by mechanization was actually set free (p. 63). 


The only operations which can be affected by political considerations 
are the final stages of harvesting. Since it is obvious that these should 
be mechanized in any case, the only decision which can be affected is 
the choice of the machine to be used. It is also quite possible that the 
Soviet planners do not base their decision upon the same criteria as 
Jasny, namely the continued poverty of their country. If we view the 
matter from what appears to be the viewpoint of the Soviet planners 
and apply what appear to be their two major criteria (either of which 
might be placed first) — the degree of political control over the peasantry 
which mechanization makes possible and the release of rural! labour for 
the expansion of industry — there is some reason to believe that the 
Soviet planners consider mechanization to have had a considerable 
degree of success. 


Il 
The population estimates upon which Jasny attempts to establish the 
fact that a 10 per cent decline in the average income of the peasantry 
occurred between 1928 and 1938 (p. 702) has already drawn critical 


12 Cf, Jasny, op. cit., p. 721. 
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comment.'* A 10 per cent error in Jasny’s pyramid. of assumptions 
would be sufficient to invalidate his results, and his conclusions as to a 
10 per cent drop in average income would be nullified. 

Similarly the factor of the price advantage accruing to the peasantry 
through the kolkhoz market, which Jasny sees fit to neglect (p. 705, foot- 
note)'* might also be sufficient to have the same result.** 

There are also several counterbalances to Jasny’s argument regarding 
the greater differentiation in incomes among the kolkhozniki. 

The first factor is indirect income, which Jasny acknowledges to be 
excluded from these calculations (p. 705). He admits the improvement 
in medical care and, with reservations as to its ideological content, he 
admits the considerable increase in schooling. There are also other 
amenities such as clubs and libraries. 

A second factor comes to our attention when we broaden our view to 
include the standard of living of the combined urban and rural working 
population. This factor is the higher standard of living achieved by that 
part of the rural population which has been transferred to industry 
during the period from 1928 to 1938.** 

Finally there is the factor of state investment in agricultural equip- 
ment which assumes the cost of financing which, under other conditions, 
would be assumed by private credit. 

At present, at least, we are unable to determine statistically the value 
to be attached to each of these factors. It would be safer, therefore, to 
refrain from attempting any final conclusions on such matters on the 
basis of available evidence. Moreover, it is not necessary for scholars to 
devote their attention to countering the claims of Soviet propaganda; 
there are already sufficiently large numbers of journalistic Don Quixotes 
who enjoy jousting with such windmills. 


IV 


An important factor in peasant income is the proportion between the 
income derived from the collective and private economies. When an 
attempt is made to follow Jasny’s calculations with regard to individual 
income comparisons for 1928 and 1938, coupled with his calculations 
as to the relationship between the collective and private economies as 


13 Rudolf Schlesinger, ‘Some Problems of Present Kolkhoz Organization’, Soviet 
Studies, vol. II, no. 4, April 1951, p. 327, footnote. See also Alexander Baykov, 
‘Industry and Agriculture in the U.S.S.R.’, The Political Quarterly, January-March 
1952, vol. XXIII, no. 1, p. 82, footnote. Population density relative to sown area, 
states Baykov, declined 25-29 per cent. 

14See also Rudolf Schlesinger, ‘The Kolkhoz System-A Reply’, Soviet Studies, 
vol. III, no. 3, January 1952, p. 305. 

18 Some indications of these prices are: bread increased thirty times (p. 533); meat 
and potatoes increased twenty times (p. 66). 

161, E. Hubbard, Economies of Soviet Agriculture, p. 281. 
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sources of peasant income, some peculiar inconsistencies may be 
discovered. 

For example, one is forced to examine rather closely the implication of 
the following paragraph, which I consider it advisable to reproduce in full: 


The cash distributions in 1938 amounted to 480 rubles per household, 
or 242 rubles per adult worker participating in the kolkhoz work. The total 
cash income per kolkhoz household of the households investigated was 
1806.6 rubles in 1937. Since the average receipts per kolkhoz household in 
all USSR were only 376 rubles in the same year, the cash received from 
the kolkhozy amounted to little more than 20 per cent of the total cash 
receipts of the kolkhozniki. No better proof is needed that the emphasis 
officially placed on the cash receipts of the kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy 
and on the large increase in those receipts in the ’thirties is entirely baseless. 
To be on the safe side, the cash receipts of all kolkhozniki from their kolkhozy 
is assumed to have been equivalent to 15 and 30 per cent of the receipts in kind 
from the kolkhozy in 1937 and 1938 respectively (p. 692). [Italics mine.] 


A close inspection of this paragraph reveals that there is no logical 
connection between the first section and the assumption found in the 
final sentence. Yet a few pages later Jasny refers back to this as an 
‘estimate’ (p. 696). It is quite obvious that these figures are not an 
estimate and, as far as I can determine from a careful search of the book, 
are not based on any data in it, data which, if to be found anywhere, 
should be found in conjunction with the assumption. Since we know 
that 1937 was a much better crop year than 1938 we are prepared to 
accept a lower percentage figure for 1937 than for 1938. However, what 
is the base figure which is thus adjusted? The figure of 20 per cent could 
yield such a result but we know that there is no logical reason for the use 
of this figure. One can, therefore, come to but one conclusion, that 
these figures are simply a baseless assumption. 

This assumption of course makes the point as to the relatively greater 
importance of the peasants’ private economy, but it gives rise to further 
discrepancies when one attempts to use it to determine individual 
income in current prices per day and in current prices per year. 

Thus for income per day from the kolkhoz in 1938 (current rubles) 
(This data from p. 694-5): 


Cash income per workday (1 1/3 trudodni)=1 1/3 X 108 kopecks 
(cash value of a trudoden) or 144 kopecks; 

Since cash receipts from the collective economy for 1938 are stated 
to be 30 per cent of receipts in kind (see supra), the cash value of 
income in kind=+°° x 144 kopecks or 480 kopecks, 

making a total income per workday from the collective economy= 
624 kopecks per day 
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Since Jasny calculates this to be 55 kopecks in 1926/27 prices 
(p. 694), we get a relationship between 1926/27 rubles and current rubles 
of 55 to 624 or a ratio of approximately 1 to 11.2. 

In the above we have used only collective income. When we proceed 
to calculate the combined income from both collective and private 
economies using Jasny’s data we get the type of results to be expected 
from cumulative errors. 

Working out the proportion between income from the private and 
collective economies on the basis of the average income for 1937 and 
1938 we arrive at a figure for income from the collective economy of 
48.5 per cent of the total peasant income (p. 699). It is interesting to 
note here that when we calculate household income per annum on the 
basis of days worked per household indicated in Table 27 (p. 393) to 
be 325.6 days worked on the kolkhoz and 104.2 days worked on the 
peasant’s own enterprise (and from Jasny’s footnote No. 5 on page 392 
it seems valid to do so for 1938) and use the returns per day as stated on 
pages 694 and 699 (using the top figure of 130 kopecks per day for in- 
come from the private plot to give Jasny every benefit) we arrive at the 
following: 

Household income for 1938 (in rubles of 1926/27 value) 


from private economy 104.2 days at 130 kopecks=R 135.46 
from collective economy 325.6 days at 55 kopecks=R 179.08 


(p. 393 — there are also 55.9 days worked for the MTS and for state 
and co-operative enterprise.)?” 

Thus, the proportion of income from the collective economy appears 
to be 372-0" x 100=56.9 per cent. While I realize that this calculation 
is not completely valid it is one of the weaknesses of the book that one 
cannot interrelate the basic data between separate sections, and therefore 
we will proceed with our calculation using Jasny’s figure of 48.5 per 
cent of total peasant income obtained above: 





Income of collective farmer from the kolkhoz per day as previously 


determined= 624 kopecks 
Income from the private plot and kolkhoz per day + x 624= 
1286 kopecks 


Annual income for 1928=137 days x 135 kopecks (Jasny’s figure for 
daily peasant income in 1928) (p. 694)=R 184.95 (1926/27) 
Annual income for 1938=200 daysx1286 kopecks=R 2572.0 
(current) 


17 See also Hubbard, op. cit., p. 218 on which he states that 26 per cent of cash in- 
come of the peasants is derived from other state sources, 
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However, Jasny claims there was a 10 per cent decline in average income 
for the period 1928 to 1938 so we adjust and equate: 


R 2856.6 (current) equals R 184.95 (1926/27) 


or a relationship of 1 to 15.9 in contrast with that of the previous calcu- 
lation of 1 to 11.2. Thus on the basis of Jasny’s own data we arrive at 
a series of relationships between 1926/27 rubles and 1938 rubles ranging 
from a ratio of 1 to 8 for industrial prices (p. 703) to the ratio obtained 
by R. Schlesinger of 1 to 17.1* Besides the internal inconsistencies these 
differ considerably from the 1 to 5 figures obtained by A. Baykov.** 


Vv 


I feel that I have demonstrated that the formation of a reserve of 
excess labour is inherent in the process of mechanization of the agri- 
culture of a predominantly peasant agricultural economy. Since this 
surplus is retained on the land, productivity appears to be low. Accep- 
tance of the existence of this surplus forces the conclusion that pro- 
ductivity is actually higher than what it would appear to be from 
standard methods of calculation. The agricultural economy is forced to 
bear the cost of maintaining this surplus during the period required for 
its transition from agricultural labour to industrial labour, with conse- 
quent lowering of average income and the ill effects of decreased 
incentives. 

The many inconsistencies in Jasny’s conclusions are only partially a 
result of his neglect of the consequence of the existence of excess labour 
on the land. While it is obvious to the careful reader that Jasny probably 
knows as much about Soviet agriculture as it is possible for anyone out- 
side the USSR to know under present conditions, it is unfortunate that 
he has too often attempted to draw final conclusions on the basis of 
indeterminate data. 

A revised edition of this work, shorn of the inconsistencies and 
irrelevancies which so mar this one, would be an invaluable addition to 
existing literature in the field and would deserve much more fully the 
high praise which it has already received from reviewers. 


I. M. Frnecoop 


18 Rudolf Schlesinger, ‘The Kolkhoz System - A Reply’, Soviet Studies, vol. III, 
no. 3, January 1952, p. 305. 
1® Baykov, op. cit., p. 73. 








A SOVIET WOMEN’S MAGAZINE 


THIs report deals with Rabotnitsa (The Woman Worker), a monthly 
periodical for women published in Moscow. It is printed in 250,000 
copies, but its readership is likely to be much larger since many clubs 
and libraries probably subscribe to it. It is intended for the woman 
living in the town; a parallel women’s magazine, Krestyanka (Peasant 
Woman), exists for the agricultural population. Rabotnitsa has seven 
editors, five of whom are women. 

Rabotnitsa is a little smaller than our Picture Post, and each issue has 
about 30 pages. Practically every item is illustrated, and many of these 
illustrations are coloured. Most of the full-page portraits are of women 
who have distinguished themselves and these portraits are produced 
irrespective of whether the woman is beautiful or not. The front cover 
has a coloured picture. This sometimes depicts something of particular 
seasonal interest; the April issue, for instance, has young people in the 
streets celebrating May Day.’ Other pictures take the form of repro- 
ductions of famous paintings or of a poster type of illustration on a 
theme such as peace. 

The articles and sketches in Rabotnitsa are varied and deal with such 
topics as the great construction works now in progress, the general 
economic development of the country, industry, life in capitalist coun- 
tries, housing, care of the child, letters to the editors, fashions and 
recipes. The one common feature in these items is that the part played 
by women is always emphasized. It is a magazine for women about 
women. 

A considerable section of Rabotnitsa deals with women taking an 
active part in the life of their country, women of the RSFSR, of other 
Soviet republics and the people’s democracies, and women in capitalist 
countries. Some of these articles describe the position of women in 
general, giving the numbers of women doctors, teachers, etc., in a par- 
ticular country or republic. Others are short sketches describing women 
who have become outstanding in their own particular field of activity. 
Here are two illustrations of such sketches describing two women 
workers in the RSFSR. 

The first of these, entitled ‘The Girl from Sevastopol’ (1951, no. 2), 
describes a young house painter, Vera Fyodorova. The article begins by 
describing her at the second all-Union Peace Conference. ‘She knows 
what war is like. At 17 Vera heard the roar of foreign planes, saw whole 
sections of her home town in flames .. .” She worked as a nurse in a 


1 For the purposes of this report I have selected one year’s issues, from July 1950 to 
June 1951. All references unless otherwise stated are taken from Rabotnitsa. 
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hospital, was later evacuated and returned when Sevastopol was 
liberated. The town was lying in ruins and Vera decided to help with 
its reconstruction. She began by doing unskilled building work. She 
headed a brigade of girls, clearing away rubble. Soon she was noticed 
as one of the best brigade leaders and it was suggested to her that she 
should learn to become a house painter. She began training together 
with ten other girls. 

Here the author of the article takes pains to point out to her readers 
that the profession of a house painter is not an easy one, and that he 
must have a wide knowledge of the technology of colours, of plaster 
work and of the many instruments which he has to use. 

Vera studied and continued to do outstanding work. In 1949 she was 
sent to Moscow where she studied under one of the greatest masters of 
her trade. Recently the author of the article visited her at her work in 
one of the main streets of Sevastopol. She had just been elected a 
deputy of the Crimean provincial Soviet. 

The importance of a sketch such as this is that it shows its readers 
how an unskilled young girl can become one of the best workers in a 
trade, and almost every issue of Rabotnitsa contains a sketch of this 
type.* 

The second of my illustrations (1951, no. 3) represents the sort of 
article (frequently found in Rabotnitsa) which is concerned not so much 
with the actual biography of the woman it describes as with the way in 
which she discovered the new methods of organizing her work through 
which she became a Stakhanovite or an innovator. 

All the workshops were speaking about Nina Nazarova, a young 
innovator working in the Stalin automobile works in the Urals. Rufina 
Rassomakhina also admired Nina and began to wonder what she could 
do so that she ‘like Nina could bring glory to her own factory and help 
her comrades in the shop to work even better’. But she felt that in her 
speciality, that of a tester, this was impossible. She did, however, begin 
to think out ways of improving her work. She set out to trace the source 
of faulty parts that passed through her hands. She examined one of 
these carefully, discovered during which operation the defect had 
appeared and went up to Valya K., the girl responsible for this opera- 
tion. She discovered that Valya was not using her measuring staple 
correctly and was therefore turning out one defective part after the 
other. ‘Rufina made a mental calculation of how many parts Valya 
would spoil until the end of the shift if she did not interfere straight 
away.’ She spent the rest of the day tracing other defects and her whole 


2 As, e.g. the story of Hanna Gaidenko (1951, no. 4), who is now working as a skilled 
stonemason on the new buildings of the Kreshchatik, Kiev’s main street. She is an 
excellent worker fulfilling her norm by 200 per cent and yet ‘only three years ago she 
came to Kiev from the village of Maryanovka and at first worked as a carrier of bricks’. 
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attitude to her work began to change. ‘Rufina will never forget that day. 
It seemed to her as though everyone around her was smiling and re- 
joicing.’ She gave a report of her work to the komsomol and Party 
organizations and proposed that a circular (koltsevoi) control be 
organized. The proposal was accepted. ‘Thus in the workshop of the 
Stalin auto-works in the Urals there arose a new form of socialist 
competition, proposed by a tester-innovator.’ 

Now everyone was talking about Rufina Rassomakhina too, her 
methods were studied by factories from others parts of the country, 
and she was asked to give a report of her new method of organization 
to a meeting of testers from almost all the institutions of the automobile 
and tractor industry. 

The same kind of article can be found about women of other Soviet 
republics and the people’s democracies, and the magazine gives special 
prominence to features on the New China. In these the great improve- 
ment in the social position of the woman is usually stressed. Thus in 
an article on the women of Rumania (1951, no. 3) the author describes 
the childhood of Maria Andrey, her parents’ poverty and her own work 
as a child. Now she has become a Stakhanovite in a Bucharest textile 
factory. And yet ‘four years ago this young and intelligent woman, this 
daring innovator in industry, was unable to write her own name. She 
was illiterate, together with millions of other Rumanian working 
women’. 

Then there are items describing the life of a republic or a town, which 
usually give the numbers of women who are teachers, doctors or deputies 
to the local Soviet. One such article appeared in 1950, no. 8. It deals 
with Sharya, a town in the 10 to 50 thousand population class, and is by 
the secretary of its Party town committee, A. Vlasova. Here are some 
excerpts: ‘145 women of our town are working as teachers . . . 66 women 
are medical workers and 18 of these are doctors . . . Twelve women are 
members of the extended town committee of the Party, and 28 are 
deputies of the town Soviet.’ 

Articles on capitalist countries usually concentrate on the peace 
movements there and on women who play a prominent part in this 
movement. Statements about the capitalist world are also found in 
general articles dealing with the economic achievements of the USSR, 
and they are usually made as a contrast to the situation in the Soviet 
Union. Here is a typical paragraph from an article in 1951, no. 4. “The 
workers of the capitalist countries live very differently. There un- 
employment is growing, taxes are increasing, prices of food and of con- 
sumer goods are rising, hundreds of thousands of people are without a 
roof over their head or crowded together in slums.’ Again, in an article 
in 1951, no. 5 this is what is said about US expenditure: ‘Milliards of 
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dollars are being spent on the production of atomic bombs for the 
destruction of human life while millions of children are deprived of the 
possibility of studying. Schools are being closed down, illiteracy and 
crime among children are growing.’ 

Rabotnitsa also has many articles which deal with the woman, not at 
her work, but in her home. These cover such subjects as pre-natal care, 
care of the baby, how to feed it* and how to protect it against diseases. 

Some of these articles are very similar to those on the same subject 
published in women’s journals in the West. For instance, an article in 
1951, no. 1 on teaching children hygienic habits, emphasizes the need 
for a fixed daily routine for the child, and the importance of sleep. ‘If 
the child is always put to bed at a definite time, it will fall asleep quickly 
and sleep soundly ... The child should sleep in a separate bed; it is 
harmful for a child to share a bed with another child or with an adult.’ 
The child should wear a bib at meal times and be accustomed to eating 
only with clean hands. 

These articles are usually written simply and accompanied by 
attractive illustrations. A short article (1950, no. 8) entitled ‘The Care 
of Baby’s Skin’, written by N. Tsyrina, a candidate of medical sciences, 
tells the young mother how to bath her baby, how to obtain the right 
temperature of the water — ‘the water in the bath is tested with a ther- 
mometer, not with the elbow’ — how to hold the baby in the bath, etc. 
There are eleven photos of a young woman bathing a baby to illustrate 
the instructions given by the author. 

Towards the end of almost every issue there is a page of recipes. 
These vary from simple instructions on how to make jam to more com- 
plicated dishes such as elaborate desserts. It is interesting to note here 
that in soup recipes the stock is always obtained from meat, not from 
bones and that sour cream (smetana) and butter are widely used.‘ 

Here too we often find a fashion page.* The models shown are usually 
attractive but fairly simple. A distinctive feature is the use made of 
Russian national embroidery as decoration of cuffs, collars, etc.* 
Various types of garment are exhibited, ranging from evening dresses, 
which tend to have classic lines, to skiing suits (1950, no. 2). In the 
twelve issues under review there are two articles on fashions for women. 
One of these (1950, no. g) is written by Elena Semyonova, a consultant 
artist of the all-Union fashion atelier (dom modeli) which, together with 
ateliers in some of the republics and provinces, was set up in 1949 in 


* A translation of an article on ‘Feeding the Baby’ which appeared in Krestyanka 
(Peasant Woman), a journal very similar to Rabotnitsa, can be found in Russia Today, 
August 1951. 

* Translations of some of these recipes can be found in Russia Today, September 
(951. 

5 For an article on cosmetics, see 1952, no. I. 
* For a reproduction of one of these fashion pages, see Russia Today, August 1951. 
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accordance with a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers. The all- 
Union fashion atelier advises 75 factories, 124 ateliers are attached to 
it, and during the past year it has been providing seminars for local 
workers, and exhibiting its products in factories and farms (1950, 
no. II). 

In this article Semyonova discusses some of the aims of Soviet 
fashion designing and some of the shortcomings still found both here 
and in the various branches of the clothing industry. Apparently 
readers of Rabotnitsa have written letters to the editors demanding a 
better quality and greater variety of clothes. These letters ‘reject the 
imitation of Western fashions’ designed for the overfed tastes of women 
idlers (bezdelnits)’. Semyonova urges that practical steps be taken to 
help local ateliers ‘to work together with adjacent branches of industry 
(textile, haberdashery, fur, shoes), and that the Soviet style of dress 
should be widely popularized’. The author goes on to describe this 
‘Soviet style of dress’, the fundamental principles of which have been 
worked out by the all-Union atelier during the last year. “The applied 
art of fashion designing is governed by the principles of socialist 
realism and it is guided . . . by the people’s creative art of our multi- 
national motherland.’ This does not mean simply a use of national 
costume. The artist merely uses its motifs. The same point is also 
made in the second article: ‘never before has the art of fashion designing 
been so closely connected with the life of the multi-national people’. 
Designers are apparently now taking into account the characteristic 
features of the women of various nationalities, the kind of work they do 
and the sort of life they live. 

Both articles complain of the poor quality of clothes and of the lack of 
co-ordination between the various industries connected with the pro- 
duction of clothes. In fact, the article on this subject in 1950, no. 11 
is a report of a meeting organized by the editors of Rabotnitsa to discover 
why attractive clothes are not being produced. According to Semyonova 
‘we have only to go into the shops and stores selling ready-made clothes 
to be convinced that the products of, for instance, the Industrial Co- 
operatives leave much to be desired’. As an example she mentions a 
child’s summer coat, which had the sleeves set in wrongly and the hem 
sewn in large stitches with thick black thread. She complains that some 
fashion artists are not doing any original work but ‘prefer to popularize 
those styles which were “fashionable” abroad two years ago’. There 


? Here is what one reader of Rabotnitsa (1950, no. 8) has to say about the ‘new look’: 
‘long dresses are not convenient for the working woman either at work or on her way 
there (the hem trails on the steps of buses and trams). Apart from this our industry 
has not yet entirely fulfilled the demand for attractive fabrics and if every woman 
would stop buying that extra metre or half-metre of material, it would be possible to 
satisfy the demand of a considerably greater number of women.’ 
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is little variety in accessories and many buttons and buckles are appar- 
ently still produced in exactly the same styles as they were in 1910. At 
the meeting mentioned above, the manager of clothing factory no. 18 
raised the question of seasonal production of clothes. ‘This was at times 
neglected by the textile industry and ‘therefore her factory was some- 
times obliged to produce in spring what was needed for the autumn and 
vice versa’. 

Some of the issues of Rabotnitsa have an additional page of patterns. 
These include patterns for dresses, blouses of various kinds, women’s 
underwear including suspender and sanitary belts, instructions for hand 
and machine embroidery and for making soft toys. The entire pattern 
is printed on one page which is used very economically. 

Rabotnitsa devotes a considerable amount of space to such topics as 
housing and household implements, canteens, kindergartens and créches, 
schools and problems of upbringing — topics which are closely con- 
nected with the woman’s life in the home. These are interesting for the 
information which they give us both on living conditions in the USSR 
and on the Soviet attitude to the woman. Prominence is given to 
housing, and articles on this subject describe the new houses and the 
kind of people who are living in them. 

An example of this kind of article is found in 1951, no. 1. It describes 
new blocks of flats in Moscow, and in particular, one of these which has 
been built especially for large families. The article describes a visit to 
the family of Nikolai Klimanov who lives in this block. The Klimanov 
family consists of eight people. Klimanov’s wife describes to her visitor 
how she had been registered with the Regional housing department and 
had hoped to receive a large amount of living space. ‘But I didn’t even 
dream of a flat such as I received.’ It consists of a dining-room, a bed- 
room, a nursery and a bathroom. Klimanov explains that the flat is 
still a little empty because ‘it is difficult to furnish such a large flat all 
at once’ but they are confident that there will be a further price reduction 
in furniture and household goods during 1951. Klimanov is an old 
worker in an automobile factory. He fought under Budyonny, by 
Tsarytsin and spent three years at the front during the last war. 

The Klimanovs’ neighbour, Maria Voronina, occupies two rooms 
with a balcony together with her daughter and son-in-law. Voronina 
is well known as a social worker (obshchestvennitsa) and has been a 
deputy to the Moscow Soviet since 1947. 

In another block of flats live the Vishnevskys. Vishnevsky works at 
a collective farm near Moscow. He helped to found this collective, was 
chairman of the inspection committee, he took an active part in the 
electrification and mechanization of the farm, and is now studying new 
rationalized methods of collective farm work. One of his daughters is 
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a secondary school teacher, the other is a doctor. The family is over- 
joyed with its new home and Vishnevsky’s wife has only one criticism 
to make — that the walls are not sufficiently deafened and that the sounds 
of the wireless, voices and steps from neighbouring flats penetrate to 
them. 

Some of the new houses are built and subsequently owned by the 
occupants themselves. According to an article (1951, no. 4) on Soviet 
housing, ‘in 1950 alone the central municipal bank made loans for the 
erection of 100,000 houses. Workers and office staff receive a loan 
through the enterprise in which they are working or through the 
executive committees of the local Soviets’, and they are also allocated 
building materials and transport. The same issue publishes an article 
which describes some of the people who have built their own homes. 
This article too is written as a story of a visit, in this case to the families 
of Ryzhov and Izmestev who are miners living in Leninsk-Kuznetsk in 
the Kuzbas. It is Izmestev’s day off and he is coming home together 
with his daughter and his. son-in-law, Ivan Sidorkin. As Ivan enters, 
he tells them all the latest news: he has received a bonus; a new operetta 
has come from Kemerovo; he has put a new fence around the farmstead, 
taken out a subscription for the works of Gorky and written a letter to 
Moscow, for his wife is to take a correspondence course. 

A year ago the director of the mine at which Izmestev is working 
suggested to him that he should build his own house, offering him a 
government loan to be paid back in 10 years. Izmestev agreed but 
said: ‘With my wages there is no point in ten year instalments. I will 
pay it off in two or three years.’ He and his son-in-law decided to build 
a house each, since they felt that they could well afford it. (They earn 
about 4500 rubles each.)* Izmestev built his house in three months. 
The mine sold him wood, nails, etc., at state prices. The new house 
has three rooms, a kitchen, a summer veranda, a yard with outbuildings 
and a kitchen garden. While before Izmestev’s wife had to fetch her 
water from the street pump she now has a tap in the kitchen. Izmestev 
had enough money to furnish the flat, and recently he bought a car; 
he proudly tells his visitor that ‘dozens of miners in this mine have cars 
now’. Izmestev belongs to the older generation of miners, and he was 
one of the first Stakhanovites. 

Izmestev’s neighbour, Ryzhov, a younger man than he, is also a 
Stakhanovite. He has two daughters and two sons. The daughters are 
at secondary school, the boys are still of pre-school age. He too has 
built his own house. It is bigger than Izmestev’s and consists of four 
rooms, a kitchen and a cellar for keeping vegetables. Ryzhov keeps a 


® According to recent reports of trade union delegations visiting the USSR from this 
country, the average industrial wage is about 1000 rubles a month. 
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cow which can graze on a meadow hired by the mine for its workers, 
some pigs and twenty hens; he also grows his own potatoes. 

According to the article, more than 70 miners built their own houses 
and 400 bought houses during the past year in Leninsk-Kuznetsk. 

In almost all the articles there is a stress on the need for women to 
develop and take an active part in the life of the country. The journal 
therefore devotes a considerable amount of space to articles on house- 
hold devices, laundries and canteens without which, it maintains, the 
woman is tied to her home and cannot have a career outside her home 
life for she has many obligations to her family, which take up time and 
energy which could be more profitably spent on study, reading or other 
cultural activities (1950, no. 8). 

In 1950 there was a decree of the USSR Council of Ministers which 
provided for an increase in the production of household devices and 
they are now being produced in larger quantities. Rabotnitsa (1950, 
no. 8) describes some of these, giving illustrations. With the exception 
of a few technical details, implements such as refrigerators, washing 
machines, electric floor polishers and thermostatically controlled irons 
appear to be very similar to those used in the West. The article com- 
plains that some women are not buying the new goods because they are 
not being exhibited sufficiently and says that it is the duty of the 
salesman to interest his customers in them. 

There is still an insufficient number of laundries, and there are two 
articles (1950, no. 12, 1950, no. 8) on this subject, both dealing mainly 
with shortcomings. Laundries are not working to full capacity and in 
some towns they are refusing to take washing from private individuals 
and are only serving hospitals and similar establishments. Also the 
building of laundries has been going ahead very slowly, and some 
laundry premises have been misused. In Grozny, for instance, the con- 
struction of a laundry has now been dragging on since 1939, and in 
Sverdlovsk the town executive committee discovered two laundries, one 
of which had been taken over by a factory, while the other had been 
turned into a workshop (1950, no. 12). After drawing attention to some 
of the factories in her town which run an efficient laundry service for 
their workers, V. Tsvetkova, a deputy of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
and Party secretary of the Ivanovo town committee, points out that 
there are still far too many factories without such services. One factory, 
for instance, which employs a large number of women has no such 
facilities and this is considered all the more deplorable since most of 
the women working there live in an area where there is not a single 
laundry. Apart from factory laundries, which apparently only operate 
three or four times a week, Ivanovo has two municipal laundries. These 
also are criticized by Tsvetkova who blames their defects on the 
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indifference of the local authorities. These two laundries together have 
nineteen washing machines, eleven of which were manufactured twenty 
years ago and this ‘old laundry equipment tears the clothes and washes 
them very badly’. 

Another aspect of the woman’s life at home is touched upon in articles 
on canteens and dining halls, both in factories and schools. In these 
articles it is pointed out that most working women would ‘be only too 
glad if they did not have to go to the market to shop and to prepare 
their own meals. In one of these articles (1950, no. 9), which is written 
by Alexandra Fedosyuk, deputy to the USSR Supreme Soviet, the 
canteen attached to the Kaganovich shoe factory in Minsk is described 
as an example of what a factory canteen should be. This factory employs 
over a thousand women, and most of them use the canteen for their 
main meal ‘since they can obtain a good and cheap meal at the canteen’. 
The room itself is attractively furnished, with carpets, curtains, flowers 
and pictures, and is kept spotlessly clean. The canteen serves a good 
variety of meals, and salads are always available, except in winter when 
Russian salads (vinegrety) are served instead. 

Another efficient canteen is that attached to a clothing factory in 
Minsk. The canteen is open all day and provides hot meals for all the 
different shifts. The canteen director makes a point of talking to the 
young girls from the factory hostel and of teaching them how best to 
use their wages, and this is necessary because many of these girls have 
apparently come to the Belorussian capital straight from their village. 
The factory committee takes an interest in the canteen and has helped 
to improve its services. At its instigation it was decided to change table- 
cloths every second day, a supply of fresh vegetables and milk was 
obtained, dietetic dishes were prepared and a new refrigerator was 
installed. The canteen usually offers a large variety of food — a choice 
of ‘five to six dishes for the first course, ten to twelve dishes for the 
second course as well as kisel [a jelly-like dish prepared from fruit], 
stewed fruit, tea, milk and coffee’. 

Having described some of the best canteens in Minsk, the author of 
this article goes on to point out some of the shortcomings found in other 
canteens. These are mainly unattractive, monotonous food and bad 
service. One canteen is criticized because ‘day after day it prepares one 
and the same menu consisting of one dish for the first course, and one 
meat dish for the second course’. The tables are dirty, the food is not 
served promptly and consequently the canteen is only used by people 
living in hostels. 

Almost all these articles on laundries, household goods and canteens 
complain of the indifference of the authorities, and Rabotnitsa has pub- 
lished a ‘feuilleton’ — a fictional sketch — on this subject (1950, no. 8) 
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entitled ‘A Speech about Speeches’. In this feuilleton ‘an ordinary 
woman from a little known town’ takes the floor. She has heard many 
speeches sparkling with quotations usually beginning with: 


Dear comrades, friends of our life, companions in arms in struggle and 
work, mothers, wives and sisters! It is not for me to tell you how great, how 
noble is the role of the woman in our country, our town, our region, our 
family. Today, my dear comrades, I want to talk about the fact that we are 
not concerning ourselves sufficiently with the woman, that we are not 
creating suitable conditions for her at her work and in every-day life, and 
that we are hampering the growth of her active participation in public life. 


Such speeches then go on to mention those officials who have not been 
fulfilling their plans for the production of household articles, etc., and 
express great indignation at this state of affairs. 

The speaker and the people of her (imaginary) town patiently listen 
to these speeches for two years, at the end of which they decide to take 
action themselves. They arrange a meeting of the women voters in the 
town and at this meeting a resolution is passed stating that ‘in view of 
the fact that the deputy to the town Soviet elected by us has not fulfilled 
the instructions of the electorate, we consider it necessary to remove 
him from the city Soviet and to order a new election’. Two months 
later a new election is held. The newly elected deputy is visited by the 
speaker and her fellow voters and advised to remove certain inefficient 
officials from their posts. This is done and the two posts formerly held 
by men are given to women, who, it appears, fulfil all the instructions 
which had been neglected by their predecessors. The illustrations with 
this feuilleton show some of the services that have now been provided 
in the imaginary town: there is a van delivering ready-cooked meals to 
houses, a store selling semi-cooked foods, a mobile laundry which washes 
and irons clothes in three hours, a children’s room at a cinema where 
parents can leave children while they are seeing a film, an agency which 
sends out home helps, and one for repair work to houses. 

A voice from the floor asks the name of the town in which this has 
been done and the speaker replies that the name of the town is not of 
any importance, but that what is important is ‘that this can be done in 
any town’. 

Rabotnitsa not only includes items directly concerned with the 
political, social or domestic aspects of the life of the Soviet woman. It 
also publishes stories, poems, pictures of famous paintings, photos from 
some of the most popular Soviet film and theatre productions, and short 
reviews of books. There are no serials in Rabotnitsa, but almost every 
issue contains one or more short stories. In the twelve issues under 
review, fourteen such stories appeared, eight of which dealt with young 
people in love. They are usually very good workers and the reader is 
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always told what their occupations are. In most of these stories there is 
very little conflict and no real plot; often they are merely a method of 
showing the readers how they ought to act in the various situations 
arising in Soviet life. The hero is usually a woman, often an older, 
_ experienced worker. A story (1950, no. 7) entitled ‘Great Happiness’, 
for instance, describes how the secretary of the shop Party organization 
sets about to improve the appearance of the local registry office for the 
wedding of two of the best workers in the factory, because she considers 
that the registry office in its present state may be adequate for insuring 
one’s possessions against fire, but that it is not a fit place for the wedding 
of two young people in love. Accordingly, by the day of the wedding 
the registry office has acquired a carpet, easy chairs and curtains. 

Some of the stories are examples of what the attitude to women 
should be. One of the most interesting stories in this respect describes 
Natasha, one of the best young workers in the factory (1950, no. 8). 
She has been on intimate terms with Aleksei who has promised to marry 
her. When Natasha joyously tells him that she is pregnant he can no 
longer hide from her that he already has a wife and family in the 
Ukraine. Natasha is horrified at the wrong done both to her and to 
Aleksei’s wife in the Ukraine and decides to have nothing more to do 
with him. She is worried and unhappy and this begins to tell on her 
work. Maria Ivanovna, an older woman and a Party worker, notices 
this, takes the girl home with her and Natasha tells her the whole story. 
Maria Ivanovna reassures her, telling her that she, as one of the best 
workers in the factory, is respected by the community and that her child 
will enjoy the full rights of a Soviet citizen. Far from being hushed up, 
the birth of the child is awaited as a joyous event by Natasha’s work- 
mates in the shop, and when, some months later, she returns from the 
maternity home with her new-born child, she is met by them and 
escorted back to her room, decorated with flowers for the occasion. 
Later she returns to continue her work in the factory, as a respected 
member of that community. 

There are also several stories which describe a meeting between a 
man and a woman who, many years ago, were fellow students. The man 
now expects to find a middle-aged housewife. Instead he meets a woman 
working in a post at least as responsible as his own. 

Rabotnitsa publishes one story (1951, no. 6) which is written in the 
form of a popular folk-tale. It is the story of Ivan and Maria, about 
whom there are many different legends. The author here gives a Soviet 
version of it. 

Maria was the daughter of very poor people, so poor that she had to 
go out to work for the barin. But she was a beautiful girl, ‘stately as a 
swan, rosy as the dawn, swarthy as the night’. Young Ivan too came to 
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work for this barin and he and Maria fell in love. The barin thereupon 
drove them out and they wandered far looking for work and shelter 
until they were accepted as weavers at a factory. Here they toiled from 
morning to night, but their earnings were so small that they decided to 
go elsewhere to seek their fortunes. One day as they were sitting in the 
forest eating their last crust of bread there appeared a great bird with 
shining eyes, bright feathers and mighty wings who told them to go 
straight on, never swerving to the right or the left: ‘if you turn back, 
you will lose all, if you go forward you will find your fortune’. Ivan and 
Maria followed the bird’s advice, they went on through the forest and 
they had to fight against many wild beasts. At last one day they heard 
human voices and came to a group of workers. They were listening to 
a man who was telling them how to find their fortunes. Ivan and Maria 
too stopped to listen and here they learnt how they must all go out 
together to fight against the wild beasts. As they were standing there 
listening, a group of horsemen charged into the gathering and killed all 
those who were unable to escape. Ivan and Maria too were killed, and 
there on the following day they were buried. No one knows how long 
they remained there, but one day the bird appeared again, awakened 
Ivan and Maria and said to them: ‘You have slept a long time, now come 
and see what is happening on the earth.’ But Ivan and Maria can no 
longer recognize their country. In place of the low wooden huts there 
are now houses with stone foundations and iron roofs, in place of the 
sun-scorched steppe there are golden fields and, most important of all, 
there are no masters. Ivan and Maria work, they learn to read and they 
are sent to rest in a palace by the blue sea. The bird visits them again 
to find out how they are living. We are living well, they answer, and 
we have nothing to complain of. There is just one thing: why is man’s 
life so short? We would like to live eternally. Labour has become so 
light and pleasant. Oh, wonderful bird, decree that we should be 
inhabitants of the earth for ever. The bird flew away and returned with 
a paper bearing the inscription: ‘From now on Ivan and Maria are the 
eternal masters on the earth.’ 

The poems published in Rabotnitsa are short and simple. They deal 
with a wide variety of subjects ranging from peace to sport. There are 
also songs and both words and music are usually published. To the 
Western reader the most distinctive feature in these poems is the 
frequent mention of Stalin. In some of them he is simply praised as a 
wise leader of his people, but his name is also frequently used as a 
symbol.* A poem (1950, no. 7) on “The Will for Peace’ speaks of ‘the 


® For an article showing the symbolic significance of Lenin, see “The Mausoleum of 
Lenin’ (1952, no. 1) by Profesor B. Zbarsky who took part in the embalming of Lenin. 
It is interesting to note here that, according to the author, Lenin was to be buried and 
that the embalming was carried out as a result of popular request. 
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voice of the Kremlin, the voice of the great Stalin’ which is ‘the song of 
labour’. In another poem (1951, no. g) called ‘Song of Stalin’, he is 
used as a symbol of socialist ideals: the Italian peasant claiming his right 
to the land repeats the name; Neruda, writing a poem on liberty, calls 
it ‘Stalin’; in oppressed countries the people live in hope — and the 
hope is called ‘Stalin’. 

This use of Stalin is also found in such other features in the journal, 
as, for instance, an account of a rest-home in Azerbaidzhan (1951, no. 4) 
where an old worker, upon leaving the sanatorium, goes into every room, 
shakes hands with all the patients and doctors and says: ‘great thanks. 
Great thanks to Comrade Stalin’. 

Apart from the short stories and poems, Rabotnitsa publishes repro- 
ductions of some of the most famous paintings both of this and of 
earlier centuries, photos of outstanding examples of sculpture and 
architecture, and short reviews of novels and plays. The latter are not 
really critical reviews, but accounts of the main characters and the 
plot. 

One of the most interesting features, touching upon almost all the 
subjects described in this report, is the letters to the editor and the 
answers published. Some of these letters ask for information on 
problems of upbringing. Rabotnitsa publishes a letter (1950, no. 1) 
which is the outcome of a dispute between Anna and her neighbour, 
Natasha. Anna does not believe that the children should always be put 
first, but Natasha maintains that she would sacrifice everything for 
them. She has bought some silk and, instead of making a new dress for 
herself, as Anna suggests, she makes two blouses for her children. Now 
Anna has written to Rabotnitsa asking the editors to decide who is 
right. 

The answer takes the form of an excerpt from the works of Makarenko 
(the Soviet educationist who died in 1939) in which he stresses the fact 
that the children should not always come first and that the mother who 
is merely the slave of her children is not a good mother to them. Letters 
on the same subject published in an issue later in the year (1950, no. 6) 
also stress the need for simplicity in children’s clothes. A mother 
writes that her daughter had her first silk dress and her first high-heeled 
shoes only at her school-leaving party. 

Other letters in this field ask for advice on such problems as the 
capricious child or the boy at the difficult age. The answers usually 
stress the need for the parents to take an active interest in the child’s 
upbringing and not to leave it to the school. Corporal punishment is 
condemned entirely. 

There are letters asking for information on legal questions. A reader 
(1950, no. 11) wants to know, for instance, how long a nursing mother 
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is permitted to leave her work to feed her child. The answer takes the 
form of a short excerpt from the RSFSR code of labour laws, according 
to which a nursing mother has the right to leave her work for not less 
than half an hour at intervals of three and a half hours to feed her child. 
Then there are letters such as the one entitled ‘The Case Can be 
Brought to the Bar’** which are written to draw attention to some 
injustice. One of these (1950, no. 11) is written by Lyubov Gorobets, 
a school teacher from Omsk. She complains that the headmaster asked 
her to resign from her post when she became pregnant. She turned to 
the Regional and Union authorities for help, and the headmaster was 
forced to take her back, although he still refused to employ her in her 
former post as a teacher. The editors of Rabotnitsa took up this matter 
and as a result the headmaster and a Regional official were both removed 
from their posts. 

Other letters merely describe the achievements of some community. 
One such letter, written by a woman from Kamchatka, describes the 
work done by a women’s council (zhensovet)'* in improving the local 
club, arranging meetings and lectures and in organizing help for 
mothers with large families and unmarried mothers. 

There are no crossword puzzles in Rabotnitsa but one issue (1951, 
no. 1) published a competition. It is divided into two parts, the first 
one consisting of questions on the Russian classics, such as ‘which poem 
of a Russian classic was written in prose,’ or ‘which famous poet was a 
serf’. The second part consists of quotations and the readers are asked 
to say who wrote them. There is no prize attached and the editors merely 
promise to publish the names of the first ten correct answers they 
receive. 

There are very few advertisements in Rabotnitsa. I have only found 
two, one for soap powder, and one advertising a state lottery. 

Apart from the various items described in this report, Rabotnitsa 
publishes a variety of features on such subjects as Russian exploration 
in the Antarctic (1951, no. 1) and popular scientific articles. One of 
these, published in 1950, no. 12, is entitled ‘Was there a Beginning and 
will there be an End of the World’. The article begins by describing the 
two different ways of looking at the world—the idealist and the 
materialist — and states that the latter ‘correct views concerning the 
eternity of the universe belong only to materialist philosophers. Idealist 
philosophers and religious people believed that the world was created 
by a higher power, by God, and that the end of the world would come 
at the will of the creator’. The article then goes on to quote from the 
Marxist classics on the subject. This is followed by a simple account of 


10 For a summary of this letter, see Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, p. 399. 
11 For a detailed account of the work of zhensovety see Bolshevik, 1951, no. 18, p. 67. 
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some of the facts concerning the universe, such as the distance of the 
sun from the earth — it would take a train going 100 k. per hour 171 
years — and the structure and origin of the planets. The article uses the 
law of conservation of energy to prove that ‘the universe did not have a 
beginning and will not have an end’. 

Then there are articles on such subjects as Soviet patriotism and the 
Communist Party. An article on the former (1951, no. 6) entitled ‘M.I. 
Kalinin on Soviet Patriotism’ consists mainly of quotations from his 
works, and stresses the fact that the working people only found a real 
motherland with the coming of the revolution. An article on the Com- 
munist Party (1951, no. 1) describes the nature of the Party, its role as 
political leader of the masses and then goes on to deal with the great 
honour which it is to belong to the Party and the qualities which a 
Bolshevik is expected to have. 

Apart from these there are sketches celebrating the centenary of the 
death of some famous man, usually a Russian. These sketches describe 
the work of the man in question and some of the most important dates 
in his career; the sketches are not, as a rule, interested in his personal 
life. 

The back cover of the magazine is often taken up by a cartoon. All 
of these are political. Some show the peace movement and its apparently 
devastating effect on the war preparations of the Western powers. One 
cartoon depicts an angry Korean giant driving three horrible pygmies — 
Trigvie Lie, MacArthur and Syngman Rhee — into the sea. The caption 
underneath says: ‘Gulliver and the Lilliputians’. 

The most important single point, however, made by Rabotnitsa con- 
cerns the status of women in Soviet society. Complete equality of the 
sexes is, of course, laid down in the Constitution, but there are a num- 
ber of factors in Soviet society today which make this equality incom- 
plete. One of the most important of these factors is the great shortage 
of houses. Another is the fact that there are probably many men who 
are still prejudiced against employing women, and also many women 
who do not wish to have a profession, or trade, and one of the main 
functions of the descriptions of Stakhanovite women in Rabotnitsa is to 
serve as examples for the average reader who may be just an ordinary 
housewife. Another obstacle to complete equality is presented by the 
insufficient quantity of household implements, laundries and canteens, 
and the journal therefore devotes a considerable amount of space to 
articles on these items. 

But whether they are dealing with the equality of the sexes or with a 
famous composer, practically all the features in Rabotnitsa have this in 
common, that they are produced primarily to educate the reader. 
Although Rabotnitsa is written in a light, popular style, and although 
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most of the features have illustrations and are set out attractively, it is 
not the main aim of the journal to provide relaxation for its readers. 
The main function of Rabotnitsa is to inform the reader about her coun- 
try and about its aims, and to show her, through examples of specific 


cases where these aims have already been realized that they can be 
achieved universally. 


DoroTHEA L. MEEK 











THE KOLKHOZ SYSTEM—A REJOINDER 


In replying to Dr. Schlesinger’s vivid and enjoyable polemic, I hope to 
be brief and to the point, and to avoid as far as possible going over old 
ground. 

First, some comments on Dr. Schlesinger’s a priori assumptions. Of course 
the USSR is ‘a working social system’, and naturally its inhabitants by and 
large ‘orientate their behaviour according to the available incentives and 
deterrents’. To say this is to say the obvious, with the apparent intention of 
implying that one’s opponents think otherwise. The ‘exploited’ classes in 
most countries ‘orientate their behaviour according to the available incentives 
and deterrents.’ This was true of pre-revolutionary Russia, it is true of 
modern Spain and Japan. The Soviet government has at its disposal the 
widest powers of arranging a suitable system of incentives and deterrents, 
and the whip of ‘pure’ coercion can normally be reserved for the laggards 
(e.g. in the kolkhoz, the unskilled woman with family responsibilities); it is 
possible to feel oneself overworked or underpaid, and still work hard in order 
to earn enough to keep one’s family fed and clad. It does not follow that the 
kolkhoznik is satisfied with the kolkhoz system, or that he would not change it 
if the coercive power of the state did not prevent him from doing so. Indeed 
Dr. Schlesinger, in his second article, goes some way towards admitting this 
himself. 

The kolkhoz system as a whole was born of coercion. The whole history 
of the relationship between the Party and the peasantry has frequently been 
characterized by conflict. It is therefore surprising that Dr. Schlesinger 
should so persistently underestimate the element of coercion involved in 
maintaining and developing the kolkhoz system. The recent imposition of a 
heavy tax on receipts from the private plot, to which Dr. Schlesinger has 
referred, further illustrates the constant pressure to which the peasant as a 
peasant is subjected, and calls into question his implicit assumption that the 
kolkhoznik is gradually becoming more satisfied. The Party is in no doubt 
about the importance of administrative pressure as a means of keeping the 
kolkhoz system working. Here, for instance, is Bolshevik last December: ‘It 
is essential not to weaken the struggle for strict observance of the kolkhoz 
statute. The organizational and economic strengthening of the kolkhozy does 
not take place spontaneously. It is carried out under the leadership of Party 
organizations, in an unrelenting struggle against private property trends. 
Where Bolshevik leadership is lacking, there we see petty-bourgeois tenden- 
cies, and infractions of the kolkhoz statute. Constant Party leadership is an 
essential prerequisite of the growth and strengthening of the kolkhoz. The 
Party organizations must enter into every detail of kolkhoz life, of collective 


1 Income from the private plot forms a major part of the money receipts of many 
peasants in the less developed kolkhozy, and it would be quite untrue to say that the 
measure hit only, or even mainly, those who did not pull their weight in the collective 
economy. 
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production, must watch the development of the private plot, must prevent it 
from becoming more than auxiliary’, and so on.* 

Dr. Schlesinger’s a priori assumptions still rest largely on two foundations: 
he considers that his critics are refuted by the result of the late war, and by 
the striking developments of the Soviet economy as a whole since 1929. I 
continue to question the value of this kind of evidence. I have already sug- 
gested that the events of 1812 could not be used as evidence of Russian serfs’ 
attitude to serfdom, and I doubt if anyone would say that the conclusions of 
the Hammonds’ Village Labourer are significantly affected by the results of 
the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, or that the military prowess of High- 
land regiments tended to show that the clansmen were indifferent to the 
Clearances, or that the spectacular growth of the English textile industry was 
inconsistent with the conclusions of Engels in his The Condition of the Work- 
ing-Class in England in 1844. This kind of logic cannot be usefully applied to 
the Soviet Union. 

I do not know whether Soviet agricultural output exceeds that of 1928 to 
an extent sufficient to offset the heavy direct and indirect cost of large- 
scale mechanized agriculture. It seems to me wrong to assume that it must be 
so because of a theoretical conviction about the superiority of large-scale 
enterprise, and relevant statistics are scarce. However, even if we assume that 
this is so, does it necessarily follow that the income of the rank-and-file 
peasant has increased? Obviously we can assume no such thing without some 
knowledge about the level of compulsory deliveries, the price and volume of 
free-market sales, the distribution of the kolkhoz receipts, and a number of 
other things about which our knowledge is at best fragmentary. It is per- 
fectly possible to imagine a situation in which compulsory deliveries at nom- 
inal prices plus ‘payment in kind for the services of the MTS’, absorb far 
more than the net increase in productivity. In view of the vast sums still 
required for capital investment, the Soviet state needs any surplus which it 
can squeeze out in this way. 

I would also like to question Dr. Schlesinger’s assertions (p. 308) about the 
number of labour-days earned. He wrote that ‘certainly the number of 
labour-days earned per actual working day is now much higher than before 
the war’, brushing aside my contention that the decisions of the February 
1947 Plenum of the Party greatly increased the amount of work required to 
earn a day-norm (we both agree that the labour-day had become much in- 
flated during the war years). As he also assumes that the average number of 
days actually worked has increased, he inevitably reaches the conclusion that 
there has been a substantial increase in labour-days earned per annum. In 
fact he uses this argument to rebut my suggestion that the money income of 
the peasantry has not increased sufficiently since 1940 to offset the relatively 
higher price-level. However, the December article in Bolshevik, from which 
I have already quoted, suggests that Dr. Schlesinger’s assumptions may be 
wrong. The article states that the average number of labour-days worked in 


2 I. Glotov, ‘Public and Private Interests in the Kolkhoz’, Bolshevik, 1951, no. 24. 
The whole article could well be tactfully preparing the ground for yet another attack 
on the private plot as a source of revenue. 
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the USSR in 1940 was 252; the author would certainly have quoted a higher 
figure for the postwar years if he could, for that would have added force to 
his argument. Instead he confined himself to a generalization to the effect 
that labour-days earned continued to increase, and illustrated this with 
two examples for 1949 from small districts, one of 279, the other (apparently 
unusually high) of 360.* If 279 can be quoted with approval in this context, 
it may be reasonable to suppose that the national average cannot be so very 
much in excess of 252. 

Dr. Schlesinger uses the Khrushchev-‘agrogorod’ controversy to instance 
the anti-Soviet extremes to which certain commentators go, and in particular 
he rightly criticizes Mr. Nikolaevsky’s interpretation. But in doing so, he 
goes too far the other way. Surely it was ‘particularly surprising’ for a member 
of the Politburo to have issued to the press a statement on major policy which 
proved next day to be only his personal views. How many times in the past 
twenty years has any Politburo member expressed any view in public which 
was not held by the Politburo at the time? How many policy statements by 
Politburo members have been criticized (even ‘politely’) by Party secretaries 
in distant Caucasian republics, unless a similar criticism had already been 
made in powerful quarters in Moscow? Surely the whole curious episode 
suggests hesitations or disagreements in the highest circles of the Party on 
the timing of certain measures, and should not be dismissed as a normal 
manifestation of Soviet political life. 

It is possible to deny the validity of some of Dr. Schlesinger’s assumptions 
without necessarily adopting those of Mr. Nikolaevsky. It is not my intention 
to make anti-Soviet propaganda. The USSR has made, and is still making, 
prodigious efforts to create a great industrial structure within her borders in 
the shortest possible time. A considerable part of the cost of this, and of the 
complex administrative machine that goes with it, falls on the peasants. 
Inevitably stresses and strains arise, and these are intensified by the fact that 
the kolkhoz system was born amidst conflict with the majority of the peasan- 
try, and by the desire of the Party to wipe out the peasant (‘petty-bourgeois’) 
instinct as fast as circumstances permit. These assumptions do not seem to 
be unrealistic. If I have underestimated the material benefits of the system 
to the peasants, I would be happy to be proved wrong. 

Turning to points of detail, I must admit that some minor inaccuracies did 
creep into my article, but, while all inaccuracies are always regrettable, it 
does seem to me that the ones of which I have been guilty are of a quite 
minor character and do not affect the substance of the argument. Here are 
some of the points to which Dr. Schlesinger referred: 

(a) He casts doubt on my quotations of hours worked in livestock farms, 
claiming that these relate to the farm, or to the animals, and not to the indi- 
vidual worker, or that they relate to the worker only in the case of milkmaids. 
I do not think that a careful reading of Osadko supports that view. As Dr. 
Schlesinger himself points out in another connection, the time-tables quoted 
provide for rest periods, which obviously apply to the individual worker and 
not (say) to the pigs or goats, and all livestock workers have a given number 

® Bolshevik, 1951, no. 24, Pp. 44. 
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of animals allotted to their personal care, with the consequence that ‘the 
working day with a one-shift system is extremely prolonged and broken-up. 
The work of the livestock brigades runs from 3 to 4 in the morning to 10 or 11 
at night’. The words quoted from Professor Kolesnev relate to livestock 
brigades in general, not just to cows, although the Professor seems to be 
slightly exaggerating the hours normally worked as part of an effort to per- 
suade the authorities to adopt a two-shift system (the one-shift system remains 
normal, as far as can be deduced from scanty material). 

(b) Dr. Schlesinger claims that I have omitted details of certain rest periods 
in some of my examples. This is true, but was simply due to a desire to save 
time. Certainly no reader could have thought that even a Soviet peasant 
would work from dawn to after dusk with no break whatever, and I did use 
the word ‘spreadover’ in one of the cases with which Dr. Schlesinger re- 
proaches me. I doubt if my point is either advanced or weakened by the 
information that, for example, the dairymaid is allowed two breaks of 14 hours 
each in a working day which stretches from 4.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

(c) I agree that, in one of my examples, the time at which harvest work 
begins should not have been given as 5 a.m. The source of the error will 
become apparent if I give the quotation in full. ‘At 5 the first warning bell 
was rung, and 30 minutes later a second bell. By this time all kolkhozniki had 
to be at their work. Daily at 5 a.m. the brigade-leader noted down the names 
of those who arrived before the second bell. Those who arrived after the 
second bell were considered to be late and reported to the kolkhoz manage- 
ment.’5 

(d) I said that the kolkhoznik receives no overtime pay. By this I naturally 
meant extra pay for working overtime (time-and-a-quarter, time-and-a-half, 
etc.), for this is what overtime pay means to trade unionists everywhere, 
including Russia. My point is not really affected by the fact that piece-workers 
who work exceptionally long hours may do more work, for which they 
would naturally be paid more. 

(e) More important is the question of the ‘365-days-a-year milkmaid’; Dr. 
Schlesinger claims that I was guilty of a ‘gross error’ here. But let us look at 
the example closely. I did not say that the figures ‘365 x 1.25440’ by them- 
selves prove that every dairymaid works 365 days a year. The essential fact 
to grasp is that every dairymaid is individually responsible for, say, 12 cows. 
These cows need everyday care. Her yearly or quarterly norm, the amount 
that she as an individual has to overfulfil to get a bonus, is calculated on what 
she can persuade the cows to do during a year or a quarter, the whole of a year 
or a quarter. In Osadko’s words, this norm is her production task (proizvodst- 
vennoe zadantye) for the year; this is the basis on which the labour utilization 
plan is drawn up. If the dairymaid falls ill, or goes to see an aged grandmother 
(these things happen, I do not deny it!) she will have fallen short of her norm, * 
and no allowance is made for time off in calculating her output relative to her 


“ Kolesnev, ‘Organizatsia Sotsialisticheskikh Selskokhozyaistvennykh Predpriatii, 


P. 430. 
5 Osadko, Voprosy Orgamzatsti Kolkhozmovo Proizvodstva, p. 95. 
® One cannot, by Stakhanovite methods, do Sunday’s milking on a Saturday! 
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norm. This contrasts with the position of the urban worker. Here is an ex- 
ample of piece-rate norms in factory, taken from a trade union publication: 
‘Suppose the daily norm is 20 articles . . . Then, taking 25 working days, the 
monthly norm is 20 x 25=500 articles’.’? The factory worker’s norm is further 
‘corrected’ to take into account time lost through sickness or other unavoid- 
able interruptions — power cuts for instance. If a factory worker has to work 
on a ‘revolutionary festival’ he is entitled to additional pay and a day off in 
lieu. None of this applies to a dairymaid. 

Livestock workers are personally responsible for the everyday care of a 
certain number of animals. They are in effect engaged in a continuous-process 
industry, but theoretically they are still kolkhozniki, i.e. part-timers, and so 
they do not benefit from the protection extended to continuous-process 
workers in the towns; they have no guaranteed rest-day, no holidays with 
pay (though the outstanding milkmaid might qualify for a putyovka to the 
Crimea, at the management’s discretion). The labour plan is built up on the 
assumption that they are always available to look after their cows or sheep. 

Of course the dairymaid can overfulfil her milking norm even if one of her 
cows has a miscarriage! Did I ever assert the contrary? But a large part of 
her annual income — 155 labour-days in Osadko’s example — depends on the 
proper functioning of the cows’ reproductive systems, over which the dairy- 
maid can have only partial control.® 

A. NOvE 


? Kontrol nad Rashchyotamy Zarabotnoi Platy, Profizdat, 1948. [Emphasis mine.] 

8 The example which Dr. Schlesinger quoted from Osadko seems to suffer from 
defective arithmetic. 11,000 litres at 1.7 labour-days per 100 litres do not work out at 
285 labour-days. . 


Note: As an arithmetical mistake of that crudeness is most unlikely, I would suppose 
an error of Osadko’s printer; presumably 11,000 standing for 17,o008°(Mr. Nove kindly 
informed me that a figure of 1.7 labour-days per 100 litres corresponds to other 
evidence known to him). The inadmissibility of conclusions from the norm-calcula- 
tions for continuous labour processes as to the labour time of individual workers is not 
affected by the arithmetical incongruity, whatever its causes. 

R. SCHLESINGER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING: 


Problémes Théoriques et Pratiques de la Planification. Second Edition. 
By Charles Bettelheim (Presses Universitaires de France). 1951, 
PP- 379, 1200 francs. 


THE second edition of M. Bettelheim’s book follows the same plan as 
the first, with some changes in the argument and with the addition of 
two new chapters. 

There is a sharp separation in the book between the sections on 
Planning in Practice and on the Theory of Planning, without much cross 
illumination from one to the other. In the first part we are given an 
outline of the organization of the machinery of planning, in the second a 
discussion of the problems raised by planning without very much 
information about the concrete solutions that have been found for them. 
This is no doubt unavoidable in the present state of knowledge, but it 
means that M. Bettelheim’s book is valuable in stimulating questions 
rather than in providing satisfying answers. 

First, consider the question of the prices of consumer goods. M. 
Bettelheim takes a somewhat dogmatic stand on Marxian theory and 
asserts that prices should reflect the labour cost of output, including 
amortization of labour cost embodied in capital equipment. This 
principle clearly cannot be applied in any simple way. To begin with, 
the notion of labour cost is considerably sophisticated by the fact that 
the relative wage rates of different types of workers are settled with a 
view to encouraging recruitment into lines where labour is scarce 
in relation to demand. Is labour considered to produce more ‘value’ 
in occupations for which it is hard to recruit than in those which workers 
find relatively easy or agreeable? 

Then it is necessary to distinguish between target costs and realized 
costs. Each enterprise is set a target of costs and output by the Plan. 
A manager who succeeds in reducing actual costs below the target is 
rewarded by control over a part of the funds thus economized. One 
whose costs exceed the target has to apply to a bank for the deficit. Thus 
the banking system has evolved into a kind of ‘efficiency auditor’ of 
production. It would be interesting to know what kind of relations 
exist between the managers and the bank officials. Do the managers 
regard the banks with that mixture of awe and resentment which the 
spending departments here feel towards the Treasury? Is a successful 
manager allowed (or encouraged) to build up a reserve fund out of his 
disposable profits to draw upon in case he falls short in the future, or is 
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he expected to dispose of it currently in bonuses, amenities and supple- 
mentary investments as it accrues, so that any failure must drive him to 
the bank? 

It is a matter of principle for M. Bettelheim, and for the Soviet 
theorists, that target costs should not include an allowance for interest 
on fixed capital. This is in accord also with ‘bourgeois’ theory, for 
‘bygones are bygones’, and once a fixed investment has been made there 
is no advantage to society in recouping a profit on it from the particular 
output to which it contributes. The gearing of investment decisions to 
realized, as opposed to prospective, profits is an admitted defect of a 
capitalist economy, to which a planned economy should not be liable. 

Presumably it is target costs, not actual costs that are related to selling 
prices. But even then, the relation of costs to prices is not a direct one, 
for the turnover tax is interposed between them, to provide for the over- 
head of the economy as a whole — administration, defence, social 
services, teaching and research — and to provide the funds for invest- 
ment. The over-all yield of the tax is settled by the over-all rate of 
accumulation at which the Plan aims. How is it allocated between 
commodities? To fulfil M. Bettelheim’s principle it should be strictly 
proportional to target costs, but there is no evidence that this is in fact 
the case." | 

Next, consider the role of private saving. ‘This no doubt makes a 
trivial contribution to social accumulation, but it raises some interesting 
questions. Is interest (combined with an element of lottery prizes) 
allowed on savings deposits and state loans in order to encourage saving, 
or is its main purpose to prevent hoarding of cash, on the ground that 
deposits could be blocked in an inflationary crisis, while ‘hot savings’ 
in cash are harder to control? How far is it necessary to take account of 
private saving in the over-all adjustment of income to the money value 
of the output of consumer goods? Is there a regular and reliable ‘pro- 
pensity to save’ related to income or is saving (as here in war-time) 
primarily a reflection of the scarcity of goods to buy? 

M. Bettelheim devotes most of his argument (including a new chapter 
in the book) to the problem of investment decisions, and this, certainly, 
is the most interesting and the most difficult part of the whole subject. 
M. Bettelheim does not pretend to have any clear-cut solution to offer. 
He outlines the debate which is going on amongst the economists in 
USSR about the rival merits of various measures of the efficiency of 
investment, in terms of the ‘recoupment period’, the ‘relative economy’ 
and so forth. These concepts appear to aim at the same idea as is aimed 
at by the ‘marginal product of capital’ — that is, the addition to the rate 
of output of a given amount of labour attributable to a given addition to 


1 See Postscript. 
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equipment, after allowing for its amortization over its useful life. A 
kind of priggishness prevents the Soviet economists from formulating 
the problem in this way, because in ‘bourgeois’ theory the notion of the 
productivity of capital is used to justify capitalist profit, which in their 
view only reflects the exploitation of labour. It would be more reason- 
able to take the line that in capitalist societies the connection between 
profit and the technical productivity of capital goods is extremely 
tenuous, and that it is only in a fully planned economy that investment 
decisions can really be taken on the principles set out in the ‘bourgeois’ 
textbooks. They reject poor Crusoe with scorn, because of his associa- 
tion with the textbooks, but, after all, he is the archtype of a classless 
society. 

According to the textbook argument, schemes of investment should 
be arranged in a hierarchy according to their net productivities. A line 
is then drawn at the point in the hierarchy where the limited investment 
resources of any period are just absorbed by the schemes above the line. 
Thus no scheme which is accepted has a lower productivity than any 
scheme rejected. The argument about the ‘recoupment period’ seems 
to yield a similar result. 

But when it comes to making concrete decisions, how much use is any 
such principle likely to be? Its application raises formidable difficulties. 
First of all, how are the future proceeds of investment to be evaluated? 
As between one consumer good and another, the selling price to the 
consumer, including turnover tax, must be the starting point of the 
calculation, but where turnover tax is abnormally high just because the 
commodity is considered inessential this criterion would lead to mis- 
direction of investment. Productivity is expected to increase as time 
goes by, so that a given physical output of goods will be worth less in the 
future than it is today. This can be allowed for, in a general way, by 
reducing expected future returns on a given investment by a factor 
representing the expected average rise in productivity. But as time goes 
by relative demands will alter, and, because of varying rates of technical 
progress in different lines, relative real costs will alter. The application 
of the general average (even if it is correctly predicted) will turn out to 
have given misleading results in particular cases. Similar difficulties 
arise in connection with the evaluation of future replacement costs for 
long-lived equipment. How far should an allowance be made for 
technical obsolescence? Moreover there are wide sectors of the economy 
(defence, social services) in which selling prices give no guide at all to 
the value of production, and some kind of notional evaluation of them 
must be made before investment in them can be compared with invest- 
ment to produce saleabie output. 

Next, there are all the difficulties connected with movements in the 
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labour force both geographically and between industries. An investment 
which reduces the amount of current labour required for a given output 
has different results according as the labour thus economized can be 
used in the same plant, in the same neighbourhood in a different plant, 
or in a new neighbourhood where fresh housing has to be provided. 
(This of course is of the greatest importance in connection with invest- 
ments which raise productivity in agriculture and cause a shift of labour 
into industry.) 

Then there is the question of the correct deployment of limited capital 
resources in relation to the labour force. According to the textbook rule, 
if crudely applied, a given amount of investment would be ‘spread thinly’ 
over all the labour available at any moment, and the whole capital 
structure gradually ‘deepened’ as accumulation goes on. This view is 
much too simple, however, for it neglects the problem of development 
over time. Where long-lived plant is concerned, it would clearly be more 
economic to raise a small part of the labour force to the highest level of 
productivity at once, leaving the rest meanwhile to work with a ‘shallow’ 
capital structure, and to reproduce the ‘deep’ structure gradually as 
capital accumulates. The accumulation of know-how and skill must 
also be taken into account. It may be better to train a small part of the 
labour force to the highest techniques, leaving the rest to primitive 
methods meanwhile, rather than to compel a whole generation to 
relearn methods several times during its life. On the other hand there 
must be many cases when the textbook argument for a ‘wide and 
shallow’ capital structure, where labour and land are plentiful and 
investment resources limited, applies with full force, especially in the 
agricultural sector. The correct balance between these two principles 
must always be a matter for dispute, since so many imponderables and 
unforeseeable elements enter into the calculation. M. Bettelheim gives 
the impression that some at least of the Soviet economists have a bias in 
favour of high technique (as engineers normally have) and force the 
argument somewhat in order to prove that high technique is always 
more economical, but it seems likely that the overriding need to maintain 
full employment and to raise output quickly corrects this bias in the 
Plan itself. 

Finally, there are all the problems familiar in the textbooks under the 
title of ‘external economies’. The effect of any one scheme of invest- 
ment, particularly in transport, the provision of power, and in building 
up investment-good industries, is spread over so wide a field that it is 
impossible to credit it with a definable share in the stream of future out- 
put. 

The great difficulties in applying any rule rationally suggest that, 
although it may be useful to have a rule as a starting point for the argu- 
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ment, any rule will always be swallowed up in exceptions and qualifica- 
tions, most of which cannot be expressed quantitatively but will have to 
be decided mainly on ‘hunch’. 

Thus it seems that in Russia, just as anywhere else, the individuals in 
charge of affairs have to go by common sense and rule of thumb as best 
they may, while the economists amuse themselves by discussing the 
principles which are supposed to lie at the basis of planning but which 
in fact only provide it with an elegant fagade. The distinction between 
practice and theory in M. Bettelheim’s book probably does not exag- 
gerate the distinction which exists in reality. 


Postscript 

On the occasion of the International Economic Conference held in 
Moscow in April 1952 some British economists were given the oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of these problems with Soviet and with Polish 
economists. A very small part of the ground could be covered, but one 
point was strongly emphasized: in the USSR rates of turnover tax are 
rarely altered, and are not used in order to equilibrate supply and 
demand in particular commodities. They are said to be low in essential 
commodities and high in luxuries. On the other hand new types of 
durable consumer goods which it is wished to popularize (such as 
television sets) may be sold below cost of production. 

The overall relation of prices to incomes appears to be kept at a level 
which creates a general excess of demand over supply, so that a perpetual 
‘seller’s market’ exists. Relative rates of output of particular commo- 
dities are planned as far as possible to respond to the pull of demand. 
Meanwhile particular shortages occur. (It was noticeable in the Moscow 
shops that better-quality expensive goods were selling faster than 
cheaper grades. There are at present organized ‘queues’ for television 
sets and private cars with delivery from three to six months after 
application.) In general it is considered wrong in principle to use price 
as a means of cutting demand to equality with supply in particular 
commodities, but there are certain exceptions; prices in the kolkhoz 
markets are settled by ‘the free play of economic prices’, and in govern- 
ment food shops prices vary seasonally. In Poland imported specialities, 
such as coffee, are sold at a high price to limit demand. 

The continuous increase in productivity is continuously reducing 
costs of most or all commodities. From time to time cuts are made in 
the prices of a particular group of commodities (on April ist, 1952, 
a wide range of foodstuffs, books and hotel accommodation). The 
overall cut in prices is intended to reflect the overall fall in cost of a 
range of commodities rather than that of each item taken separately. 
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Advertisement is used to a limited extent to draw the attention of 
consumers to particular types of commodity. 

The general impression made upon the mind of the present reviewer 
was to confirm the point of view, expressed above, that common sense 
and administrative rule of thumb play a larger part in running a planned 
economy than principles derived from the theory of value. 


Joan ROBINSON 





SECONDARY SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS ON HISTORY 


1. Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
Professor A. V. Yefimov, Modern History, Part I. Textbook for the 
8th class .. . Approved by the Min. of Ed. of the RSFSR. Eighth revised 
edition. Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1949, 291 pp. and g maps. (Yef.) 

2. Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 
Professor I. S. Galkin, Professor L. I. Zubok, Professor F. I. Notovich, 
Professor V. M. Khvostov, Modern History, Part II. Textbook for the 
gth class... Ed. by V. M. Khvostov. Fifth edition. Approved by the 
Min. of Ed. of the RSFSR. Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1950, 215 pp. and 4 
maps. (Kh.) 

3. Institute of History ... Professor K. V. Bazilevich, Professor S. V. 
Bakhrushin, Professor A. M. Pankratova, Reader A. V. Fokht, History of 
the USSR, Part II. 'Textbook for the gth class . . . Ed. by Professor A. M. 
Pankratova. Approved by the Min. of Ed. of the RSFSR. Uchpedgiz, 
Moscow, 1949, 327 pp. and 5 maps. (P. II.) 

4. Institute of History ... Professor K. V. Bazilevich, Professor S. V. 
Bakhrushin, Professor A. M. Pankratova, Reader A. V. Fokht, History of 
the USSR, Part III. Textbook for the roth class... Ed. by Professor 
A. M. Pankratova. Seventh edition. Uchpedgiz, Moscow, 1948, 407 pp. 
and 7 maps. (P. III.) 

5. Atlas of the History of the USSR, Part I... General editors, Pro- 
fessor K. V. Bazilevich, I. A. Golubtsov, M. A. Zinovev . . . Moscow, 1949. 
27 maps. 

6. Atlas... Part II...18 maps. 


It is a widespread opinion that the main distinguishing feature of 
present-day Soviet textbooks on history is their political bias. Were 
this the case, there would be no essential difference between them and 
such older history textbooks as Ilovaisky’s with their conservative and 
monarchist bias, Vinogradov’s, Vipper’s and Platonov’s with their 
liberal and democratic bias, or Pokrovsky’s with its revolutionary and 
communist bias; the difference would lie merely in the political creed of 
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the authors and perhaps in the degree to which the respective creed 
influenced the author’s description and evaluation of historical events. 
But the actual situation is much more complicated. 

From my experience as a student at Moscow University in 1939-41 
I know that the late Professors K. V. Bazilevich and S. V. Bakhrushin, 
who participated in editing the books under review, held a negative 
attitude towards the present political regime. Yet we find in these 
volumes no traces of views different from those professed by Stalin. 
Thus the personal political opinions of the authors do not necessarily 
coincide with, and may even be contrary to, the views expressed in their 
books. The fact is that authors write what they write not because they 
think it is true but because they think they ought to write it in view of 
the current Party line. Their books, therefore, reflect not their political 
biases directly, but their understanding of that ‘line’. To grasp the line 
and to fit the text into it, these are the two main problems the historian is 
faced with when writing a textbook or preparing a new edition. 

The solution of these problems is made difficult by the nature of the 
line. The present-day ‘Party line’ in history teaching is not a definite 
ideological scheme, as it was in Pokrovsky’s time, nor is it a set of political 
preferences derived from some single principle or a few related prin- 
ciples, nor a specific mental or emotional state determining the approach 
to the past and the way in which it is treated. Evolutionary and teleo- 
logical thinking, the economic materialism of Marx and Engels, hero 
worship a la Carlyle, the Bucklean notion of the force of ideas all share in 
the current interpretation of history. Socialist, democratic, liberal, 
etatist and autocratic ideas can be distinguished in the current political 
doctrine (thus the prohibition of strikes by a Socialist-Revolutionary 
government in Samara in 1918 is condemned — P. III, p. 225 — while 
the same measure taken simultaneously by the Soviet government is 
justified — ibid., p. 259). The egalitarian and the aristocratic tendencies 
have continuously to give way to each other; the same is true of the 
cosmopolitan, internationalist, nationalist and chauvinist attitudes. 
Revolutionary bias in value judgments is often replaced by a reformist 
(Peter I’s reforms, P. II, pp. 25-35, 39-40; transition from socialism 
to communism, P. III, pp. 352, 400), a conservative (e.g. a negative 
attitude to ‘revisionism’ and ‘opportunism’ in the Marxist socialist 
movement, Kh., pp. 35, 79, 127-30), or a reactionary one (e.g. the 
restricted and unequal franchise in the first Soviet Constitution of 1918, 
P. III, p. 226; the re-introduction of the ‘single head’ system in industry 
in 1920, ibid., pp. 262-4; NEP, ibid., pp. 292-4; the condemnation of 
‘formalist’ music in 1948, ibid., p. 398). Very revealing is the following 
comparison of revolutionary and anti-revolutionary attitudes: the Don 
and Ural Cossacks’ risings against restrictions of their autonomy in the 
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eighteenth century are praised (P. II, pp. 67-71), but their rising for 
the same purpose in 1917 condemned (P. III, pp. 194-5); the Georgian 
peasants’ risings in 1804 and 1812-13 are praised (P. II, p. 141) yet 
their rising in 1924 condemned (P. III, p. 315); the rising of the Kron- 
stadt sailors in October 1905 is praised (P. III, pp. 56-7), their rising 
in 1921, under the same slogan ‘For Soviets’, but this time with the 
addition ‘without communists’, condemned (ibid., pp. 288-9). Cool 
detachment and emotional involvement appear side by side in the 
description of events, as do ethical relativism and absolute moral judg- 
ments in their evaluation. 

This strange mixture of attitudes seems to be the result of a consistent 
application of certain rules of selection. These are: 

I. no attitude may be adopted unless it can be directly taken from one 
of the ‘classics of Marxism-Leninism’ (i.e. Marx, Engels, Lenin or 
Stalin), or derived from, or is consistent with, an attitude expressed by 
one of them; 

2. the order of precedence among these attitudes is: 1. Stalin’s 
recent pronouncements; 2. Stalin’s earlier post-revolutionary pronounce- 
ments; 3. Lenin’s views; 4. Marx’s and Engels’ views; 5. Engels’ post- 
1883 views; 

3. an attitude of a higher order tends to suppress absolutely such 
attitudes of the relatively lower orders as happen to be incompatible 
with it. There is no trace for example of Marx’ attitude to the Crimean 
War, of Stalin’s earlier view according to which Tsarist Russia had 
always been beaten by all her neighbours (her ‘backwardness’ appears 
now not as the cause, but as the result, of foreign invasions — P. II, 
p- 3), or of his evaluation, in 1918, of Trotsky’s role in the October 
Revolution; 

4. if there are two attitudes of the same order, incompatible with 
each other but neither of them suppressed by an attitude of a higher 
order, both may be adopted (e.g. the idea of Lenin’s and Stalin’s political 
wisdom, and the idea of them placing well-known traitors in positions 
of the highest importance); 

5. an attitude expressed by one of the classics and not suppressed by 
an attitude of a higher order must be included. 

This is, as it were, the formal logic of the Party line in historical 
teaching. Does it make sense? What is its inner logic? The Party line 
consists in creating and maintaining a great number of myths concerning 
the nature, the aims and the practice of the present Stalin government. 
Selection and treatment of historical facts (including deliberate distor- 
tion and invention) are means to this end. It is impossible to list here all 
the myths we find in the books under review, but they particularly 
emphasize the following. 
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1. That Stalin and his government believe in the Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history and share the Marxist socialist and communist ideal; 

2. That they are Russian patriots, slavophile and anti-German; 

3. That they sympathize with the aspirations of subjected and colonial 
peoples in and outside Russia now and in the past; 

4. That the seizure by the Bolsheviks of state power and its mainten- 
ance since was in accordance with the expressed will of the majority of 
the population of Russia and that the latter are given by the Soviet re- 
gime the fullest opportunities for free development and self-expression; 

5. That the standard of living in Russia has risen since 1917, that 
collectivization of agriculture was voluntary, and that the growth of 
heavy industry was based on free labour; 

6. That the hardships of life in the USSR were due to the ill-will of 
bourgeois and foreign agents; 

7. That the victory in the last war demonstrated the strength of the 
Soviet social and political system; 

8. That Stalin was a co-founder and leader of the Russian Social- 
Democratic, and later of the Bolshevik, Party second only to Lenin in 
influence and merit — indeed, he appears to have played a greater part 
in the preparation of the October rising than Lenin himself (P. III, 
PP- 172-5); 

g. That the people who helped Stalin in his struggle for power in the 
1920’s had also been leaders of the Party before the Revolution and 
Lenin’s death (thus V. M. Molotov was conducting the February 
Revolution in Petrograd in 1917, P. III, pp. 136-8), and that all the 
real Party leaders were traitors and bourgeois agents; 

10. That Stalin is the greatest authority in all spheres of human activi- 
ties, loved beyond all limits by all Soviet citizens; 

11. That Stalin has been a leader of the world proletariat ever since 
Engels’ death: ‘Engels died in 1895. After the death of this great col- 
league of Marx, the opportunists raised their heads . . . Lenin and Stalin 
at once perceived the... danger of Bernsteinianism to the labour 
movement... But the leaders of German Social-Democracy did not 
follow the directives of Lenin and Stalin.’ (Kh., p. 35, cf. Kh., p. 127.) 
It is worth noting that in 1895 Stalin was fifteen years of age! 

The historian’s task is to present these myths with the highest possible 
degree of credibility. His own ideological and political bias can influence 
this degree, and this consideration is the basis of the choice of authors 
and of the composition of their groups. Thus Bakhrushin and Bazile- 
vich were chosen for their Russian patriotism, Yefimov and Pankratova 
for their Marxism. 

The task of the schoolmaster using the textbooks is similar to that of 
the writer. His job is by no means easier. The manifold confusions, 
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inconsistencies and contradictions entailed in the historical mythology 
outlined above and often revealed by comparison between different 
places in the same book (e.g. the attitude to Russia’s defeat in the 
Russo-Japanese War, P. III, pp. 29-30, 45, 394), or between different 
editions of the same book (e.g. in 1949 Shamil was a gallant leader of the 
Caucasian tribes in their struggle for independence, P. II, pp. 176-8; 
now he is merely an English and Turkish agent) lead to ‘difficult’ 
questions which the teacher has to answer. If his answer does not 
convince his pupils (who are between fifteen and eighteen years of age) 
it at least shows them what is ‘proper’. In such cases the respective 
myth becomes a fiction which the pupils are no longer expected to 
believe, but are nevertheless to treat as if they believed it. This is usually 
the fate of the myths about the recent conditions in the Soviet Union. 

The amount of material to be included in the textbooks, its arrange- 
ment and the relative degree of thoroughness in the treatment of differ- 
ent subjects are usually prescribed by a Programme issued by the 
Ministry of Education. A traditional defect of the Programmes, and 
consequently of the textbooks, has been (since Pokrovsky’s ‘abstract’ 
school was abandoned) that they are too overloaded with facts, dates, 
names and figures; the books under review are no exception. The 
pressure of material together with the comparatively low level of 
methodological training of the teachers and the described fictitious 
nature of a part of the stuff to be learned lead to a verbal system of 
teaching and learning, much criticized in the Teachers’ Newspaper and 
at teachers’ conferences but still prevalent in the schools. The teacher 
usually gives a talk based on a paragraph of the textbook and tells the 
pupils that they must learn it for the next lesson. The pupils’ answers 
are then more or less adequate oral reproductions of the text (with the 
changed social composition of the secondary schools, all pupils can 
now be expected to possess textbooks). The use, if any, of other books 
is restricted to some selected works of the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
and a few reliable historical novels. The writing of essays, effectively 
advocated by Pokotilo and becoming more and more popular with his- 
tory teachers until the beginning of the 1930’s, is now extremely rare. 

A valuable feature of the books under review is that they combine 
political history with the description of economic, social and cultural 
developments (though the chapters on culture appear somewhat un- 
connected with the rest of the book). They are also well illustrated with 
portraits, reproductions of pictures of historical subjects by well-known 
artists, maps and charts. The Atlas of the History of the USSR is a very 
good supplement, concerned mainly with military and economic 
history. 

S. V. UTECHIN. 
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Institute for the Study of the History and the Institutions of the USSR, 
Munich. Materials of the Conference of Emigré Scientific Workers, 
Munich, January 11-14, 1951; First Session [on general problems of 
ideology], Issue V (Economic Section), Issue VI (Section of Arts and 
Letters). Investigations and Materials: V. M. Grechko, Communist 
Education in the USSR; G. Shults, Public Health and anti-Epidemic 
Measures; P. Galin, Census of the USSR’s Population; P. L. Kovan- 
kovsky, The Financial System of the USSR During World War II, B. 
Mikorsky, The Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in Kiev in the 
years 1934-36; G. Saaruni, Struggle of the Armenian Church against Bol- 
shevism. Allin Russian, Copyright by the Institute, Munich 37, Schliess- 
fach 5. 


These papers originated at a general Conference of the professional section 
of the new emigration. But the only attempt at a systematic analysis of Soviet 
society that was made in the first session of the conference presents us with 
the familiar picture of the old Russian emigration: some speakers described 
the Soviet system as a return to the most reactionary stage of Tsarist bureau- 
cracy in the first half of the nineteenth century, while others defended 
Tsarism and described Bolshevism as the consequence of a liberal deviation 
from Christian philosophy: a few speakers defended the inherent merits of 
present Soviet science, dialectical materialism being regarded merely as a 
label attached to it for political reasons. Nearly all the economic material is 
extremely poor and some of it, like some of the cultural material, is propaganda 
of the most primitive kind. For the student of contemporary Soviet society 
the series is, however, interesting as a contribution to the way in which the 
information contained in the experiences of Displaced Persons might be used. 

At present, this information finds an outlet in two channels, both of which 
have obvious shortcomings. One is provided by the Western author who uses 
it in his own publications. In some cases this is obviously done for purposes 
of political propaganda, and these instances fall outside our purview. But the 
very existence of that propagandist approach, with which at least the articu- 
late section of the Displaced Persons is in sympathy, makes it extremely 
difficult to use this source for sober and factual information, and this would 
be so even if the approach to this source were less selective. There are a few 
notable cases of successful use of D.P. evidence.’ In the majority of cases, 
however, there is, apart from the bias of the source used, an additional selec- 
tion and bias by the user and this is Western and therefore irrelevant for the 
study of Soviet society. A fortiori this holds true of the second of the two 
channels which is provided by the publications of the Displaced Persons 

1H. J. Berman’s Justice in Russia, Harvard University Press, 1950, provides the first 
adequate Western study of Soviet Arbitration because the author could rely upon the 
help of a former Soviet professor of law who practised in the Court of Arbitration. I 
am afraid that few Displaced Persons will realize that this is the kind of contribution 
which they can make to foreign understanding of their country before it is too late - 


i.e. before their experience provides evidence for a stage of Soviet development which, 
by then, will belong to the past, as at present do the experiences of the ‘old emigration’. 
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themselves.* The latter, who usually have some external help, ranging from 
mere editing to ghost-writing, are producing books which aspire at external 
literary success on a market which has been shaped not only by the ‘cold war’ 
but also by all kinds of domestic disputes in the country of publication® and 
even by the impact of fiction, the cinema, etc., upon the market where literary 
success is sought. These publications will be interesting subjects for the 
future student of the literature of our days. For the student of Soviet society, 
however, they present a difficulty in that the element of information which 
is sought (i.e. conditions within Soviet society) is coloured, not only by the 
political struggle (anyone who writes about contemporary problems must be 
prepared to face this difficulty) but also by factors completely outside the 
field of investigation, factors which taken by themselves would provide a 
subject for study. The materials reviewed are interesting because they repre- 
sent a third alternative: a collection of information by the Displaced Persons 
themselves in their national setting. 

Some of the authors appear to be emigrés of long standing (Kovankovsky 
is described as a member of the Ukrainian emigré academy established in 
Canada), some have written with no other evidence than publications avail- 
able in the West (this holds true even of the most interesting of the economic 
contributions, Popluiko’s paper on the postwar metallurgical industries), 
and some end their record at so early a stage of Soviet development that it is 
difficult to see whether this is due to their lack of interest in later develop- 
ments or to the fact that these developments do not fit into the author’s pre- 
conceived pattern.* But a few — Grechko, Shults and Galin’ — are specialists 


2 It is hardly necessary to state that these observations do not concern the publicist 
output of the Trotskyists of the ’twenties and ’thirties or of the present emigrations 
from the new people’s democracies: these are ordinary political emigrations which 
reflect the political struggle within their countries of origin, with such inference of the 
search for sympathy and support in the countries of exile as is characteristic of most 
political emigrations. 

3 Only some of these disputes (see below, p. 66) concern the relations of that country 
to the USSR. An author so little suspect of pro-Soviet sympathies as D. J. Dallin 
(Forced Labour in Soviet Russia, ed. 1949, p. 227) notes that certain commercial interests 
complicated this movement (the protest in 1931 against convict labour in Russia) by 
injecting private pecuniary and trade interests. But in Kravchenko’s I Chose Freedom 
(Eng. edn. 1947, pp. 201ff.) we find his father—in general a favourite source of state- 
ments hardly compatible with Russian conditions — not only making an exaggerated 
enumeration of the deductions from the wages of Soviet worker: (this we shall find also 
in the materials discussed, see below, p. 69) but adding that ‘for 20 or 25 per cent of his 
wages a worker in the [Tsarist] past could have bought himself all the medical help and 
vacations he needed (sic/), without being beholden to the government. Why do we 
need créches? Because so few wives can afford to stay home and take care of their 
children’. The Western reader is familiar with this type of argument from disputes in 
his own country: for this very reason he should be doubly critical when hearing it 
allegedly originate from a setting so completely different as Soviet Russia. 

4P. Efimov (in the Arts and Letters Section, pp. 23ff.) gives some interesting data 
about Soviet education (including its less advertized aspects, such as private schools 
established by wealthy parents during the NEP) but his record breaks off on the eve of 
the restoration of systematic pedagogics and he does not make it clear in any way that 
he is dealing with stages of development which belong to the past. 

5 Mikorsky is the only contributor whose former position in the USSR is given. He 
was Scientific Collaborator in the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences; but the only inside 
information which he gives about the working of Soviet administration (protection of 
cultural monuments) was published in Ukrainian nationalist journals (in Lvov) under 
the German occupation. In 1934, when Kiev once again became the Ukrainian capital, 
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who worked in some branch of Soviet administration and they tell us, from 
their own, very biased point of view how that branch of administration works. 
It is an additional merit that these authors, speaking to a Russian forum and 
not aspiring at the production of best sellers, have no need to exalt their 
position and to claim the possession of information which they cannot in 
actual fact have. Their contributions contain quite a lot of hearsay and 
gossip but it can be comparatively easily distinguished from each author’s 
personal experience. In any case it is gossip current in anti-communist 
circles within the USSR and not what should have been said and thought in 
the USSR according to the needs both of political and economic groups in the 
country in which the book is published, and of groups of earlier emigrés who 
believe that they have an established right to shape that country’s concepts 
on things Russian — and who control many of the channels of publication. 

However much they appeal to foreign help in what they believe to be the 
liberation of their country,* and however numerous the misstatements even 
of facts which should be known to them,’ the authors find it most natural to 
criticize Stalin because in 1937 he prepared for a war with Germany;® in 


®° The propagandist tendency is very much more pronounced in the summaries in 
English, German and French which are added to each publication. 

? Galin (l.c., p. 19) says that the USSR in 1937 ‘according to the declaration of its 
leaders, had entered the second and last stage, the stage of communism’. Grechko 
(l.c., p. 12) states that violation of conjugal fidelity is punished by Penal Law, and brings 
(pp. 25-6) a moving story about a schoolgirl with ‘excellent’ marks (otlichnitsa) whose 
teacher was in the greatest difficulties when, after the introduction of school fees in 
1940, he paid for her. Grechko, and also the teacher about whom he speaks, should 
know the text of the decree which exempts oflichniki from the payment of fees: even if 
some local authority ignored it, the teacher could easily plead her case without her 
loyalty to the Soviet regime becoming any subject of discussion. Shults (l.c., p. 34) 
asserts that the norm of 8.25 square metres dwelling space per head in the major towns 
is described as an ‘ideal sanitary norm’: no one in the USSR can speak of it in terms 
other than of a deplorable emergency solution though it is true that actual performance 
falls short even of this norm. 

The economic materials are full of statements simply intended to make the desired 
political case: sometimes not even the trouble is taken to make them consistent. 
Nikitin (l.c., p. 64) states that workers who fulfil their norms by 100 per cent are ‘liter- 
ally, isolated cases, and in some places completely absent’ but, four pages further, 
estimates the income of Stakhanovites at 3-5000 rubles, i.e. 10-15 times the average 
(!); this presupposes a very considerable over-fulfilment of the norms. As we shall see 
(below, p. 68) he even regards the workers with very high incomes as the only numeric- 
ally important group apart from the depressed masses. 

8 Galin (l.c., pp. 12 and 21), and Grechko (pp. 17-18) criticize the tribute paid to 
children who supported the guerrillas in the German rear. 





there was a prolonged discussion among Soviet authorities on the need, on the one hand 
for new buildings, and on the other hand, for the preservation of ancient monuments. 
Mikorsky shows that the compromise reached by this discussion harmed some of the 
ancient monuments. While he used material published by his fellow nationalists under 
German auspices he circumscribed his subject in such a way that he did not have to 
deal with the wholesale destruction of Kiev’s cultural treasures by the Germans. More 
dangerous than this bias, because less obvious, is the one which involves the mutual 
relationships between the different wings of Ukrainian nationalism: although ultimate 
responsibility is placed on Stalin (because he decided to return the capital to Kiev — 
a step which by contemporary Moscow observers was regarded as a move to reconcil- 
iate Ukrainian opinion) the actual villains of the piece are the Ukrainian nationalist 
Communists such as Postyshev, who were purged in 1937. This may be just the kind 
of material which makes the contribution interesting to a student of Ukrainian affairs; 
unhappily I am not competent to check it. 
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their capacity as anti-communists, they are glad if they can mention examples 
of anti-Soviet subversion.* Evidently, they are not sophisticated enough to 
realize that, according to certain Western traditions, Stalin has to be criticized 
for not having sufficiently opposed the Germans”® and that all the victims of 
the purges must have been innocent of the actions attributed to them. Nor 
are they prepared to take it for granted that the Western scientific theories 
attacked during the anti-cosmopolitan drive in the USSR are correct or 
that Soviet science, including atomic research, is in any way inferior to 
Western. '! 

As regards their political complexion, apart from the Ukrainian and 
Armenian ‘bourgeois nationalists’ (Grechko, Mikorsky, Saaruni and perhaps 
some of the speakers at the Conference, who made short statements which 
did not throw any light on their background) all the contributors have a 
background of the pre-revolutionary zemstvo and of academic tradition. They 
appear to represent that section of the old specialists which collaborated, for a 
long period, with some reservations but which came into difficulties during 
the purges (in which, however, none of them was directly involved)'*: the 
fact of the reconciliation of the larger number of their colleagues with the 
regime is ignored, sometimes in a very naive way.'* There are no ex-com- 


® See below, p. 67. Saaruni (I.c., p. 17) states that in contrast to his predecessor and 
successor, the Armenian Katholikos Khoren I before and after his election was one of 
the firmest and most outspoken opponents of Soviet power, and was elected precisely 
for this reason by the Armenian clergy (in 1932). I do not know whether Saaruni’s 
reports about Khoren’s death in 1934 are more reliable than the legends about the 
origins of the Armenian Church reported by him: in any case he must be conscious 
that his defence of anti-Soviet political activities of the Church weakens the assertion 
that there were religious persecutions (probably this distinction is quite alien to him, as 
it was to many speakers in the First Session of the Conference: Christianity, to them, 
means political struggle against Bolshevism). Precisely because he is so outspoken, 
it may be interesting to notice that according to him (p. 19) the turn towards greater 
freedom for the Church, at least in Armenia, started as early as 1940. 

It is not suggested that even those examples of allegedly anti-Soviet resistance which 
are reported in detail are correctly interpreted: quite a lot of wishful thinking has inter- 
fered. Grechko, for example, though he wrote after the linguistics discussion and must 
have had some appreciation of the position of Marrism, describes the open defence of 
Academician Vinogradov, i in 1948, by his students against the attacks of Literaturnaya 
Gazeta as an ‘activization of anti-communist feelings’ which represents ‘an enormous 
progress of these tendencies in comparison with prewar days’, i.e. 1937-38 (p. 42). 

10 With the gradual fading of these traditions, a refreshing touch of outspokenness 
appears even in emigré publications produced for a wide reading public. Vladimir 
Petrov’s book Jt Happens in Russia, Eng. edn., Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, 1951, 
gives a fairly frank account of the background and atmosphere of collaboration under 
the German occupation. 

11 Gudim-Levkovich in the First Session, pp. 47-8 and Drozdov, ibid., pp. 53-4. 
Feelings of Russian (though non-Soviet) patriotism are less conspicuous in those emi- 
grés of longer standing who participate in the work of the Institute. Kovankovsky, for 
example, criticizes Roosevelt for having established the principle that sacrifices in 
blood as well as in money should be taken into consideration: in view of the amount of 
the Russian losses Roosevelt’s principle would justify a refusal of the USSR to repay 
Lease-Lend and is therefore mistaken (l.c., p. 35). 

12 Galin’s report is quite characteristic. Shults (I.c., p. 29) mentions the arrest of a 
number of bacteriologists (he gives nineteen names, but says that many more were 
arrested), and states that a much larger number was transferred from bacteriology to 
less interesting and less well paid branches of the medical profession. 

18 Budanov (First Session, pp. 44-5) concluded his speech —one of the sharpest 
ones — by a reference to the sharp answer given by Pavlov forecasting the failure of the 
Soviet experiment when invited by the GPU for an interview. He failed to explain the 
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munists among them, nor is there any indication of opposition movements 
other than nationalism in some border regions'‘ and, for an earlier period, the 
Church. I do not know the background of the Conference, and it may just 
be possible that its structure was conditioned by a boycott by the Vlassovists 
(in whose ranks the former right-wing communist element of the ‘new emigra- 
tion’ may be found) and by the Mensheviks: but however this may be, it is a 
fact that from all other publications of the ‘new emigration’, including the 
books published in English, we have little evidence, if any, of the existence 
of any organized opposition after the purges and even less factual information 
about the working of Soviet administration than is available in the materials 
reviewed. The political framework in which the ‘new emigration’ was formed 
is evidently conditioned by the events of the last two decades on the inter- 
national stage: if there was any friction within a regime subjected to the tests 
of the last decades (and there was certainly plenty of friction within the 
USSR) the emigration of a multitude of individuals, their organization into 
all kinds of ‘free’ movements and publicity for their activities were bound to 
follow. It may be a good idea to leave any ideological principles raised in 
these arguments alone and simply to ask what additional factual information 
we can get from a source like this. 

The former position of the contributors in the Soviet hierarchy — which 
they do not need to inflate, as producers of best sellers have to do — makes it 
impossible to obtain any ‘inside information’ from the materials. The annul- 
ment of the 1937 census is explained by Grechko (p. 37) who had no more to 
do with it than any other inhabitant of the USSR, by the assumption that the 
question of religious denomination was answered in a way which implied a 
demonstration against the regime. I heard the same explanation at the time 
in Moscow; in any case it is the one which might best explain the later 
description of the organization of the census as ‘wrecking’. Galin, who 
participated in the local organization of the census, mentions (p. 25) two 
examples of definite anti-Soviet demonstrations connected with that aspect 
of the census: the circulation of copied manifestos in which the believers 
were invited, if they could not boycott the census, to mitigate the sin of 
participation by professing Christianity; and a run on the local shops organized 
by the spread of false rumours that those who professed Christianity would 
not be allowed to use co-operative shops any longer. (He appears to regard 
the deliberate spreading of false rumours as a perfectly legitimate activity of 
an anti-Soviet opposition which thus would ‘instil in the people’s hearts an 
additional drop of hatred against the Bolshevik tyranny’ and thus refute the 
concepts current in the West of an immense internal strength of the USSR 
(p. 26): he fails to notice that the very use of such methods of struggle may 
also influence the contents of the literature which is supposed to give factual 

14 Grechko (l.c., p. 44) admits that in Central Asia, where the former standard of 
life was exceptionally low and where the breakdown of ancient custom and the increased 


promotion of young women made a strong impression, communist education was 
successful, especially so far as the girls were concerned. 





fact that, notwithstanding such frankness, Pavlov was encouraged by the Soviet 
government, and is now claimed as a main source of authority in the biological field. 
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information.) As to the actual reasons of the annulment of the 1937 census, 
however, he gives the same reasons which can be found in official Soviet 
publications,** i.e. that the criticism concerned the failure of the census to 
enumerate persons who, on the critical day on which it was taken, were not 
at their ordinary place of residence. His defence of the system employed 
(p. 27) contradicts his way of defending the organizer of the census, the non- 
Party specialist Kvitkin who was allegedly arrested as a scapegoat in spite of 
the fact that he had warned against the shortcomings criticized, but had been 
overruled by the Politburo for financial reasons (p. 15). 

Galin uses his defence of the methods employed in 1937 as an argument 
for regarding the figures of the (published) 1939 census as exaggerated;* he 
maintains that the fact that the rate of increase in population between 1926 
and 1939 was smaller than the rate of increase between 1897 and 1914 had 
been, can only be explained by major catastrophes such as mass-starvation 
during the collectivization period (pp. 36-7). But this argument (which is 
also current in the West) merely points out the fact that the annual population 
increase in the agricultural Russia from 1897 to 1914 was 1.70 per cent while 
that of the USSR from 1926 to 1939 — a time during which it was undergoing 
a quick process of industrialization — was 1.31. Most Western students of 
population would regard the decrease, in the conditions, as remarkably small, 
and so would the Soviet statisticians were they not, for propagandist reasons, 
under an obligation to ascribe any decrease of the birth-rate to capitalist ex- 
ploitation!’ and had not Stalin himself in 1936 claimed the pre-revolutionary 
birth-rate for the USSR.1* 

As I have mentioned above, participants in the Conference did not have 
any more economic information than the Western student; the contributors 
were apparently not acquainted with the 1941 plan (discussed in Soviet 
Studies, vol. III/4). It should, however, be mentioned that the correctness 
of the official published production statistics was generally taken for granted. 
A subject such as wages might invite observations from anyone with mana- 
gerial experience: but its propagandist propensities appear to be too great to 
allow for any sober analysis of the subject in a conference of emigrés. Nikitin 
(l.c., pp. 67-8) elaborated special mathematical formulae to demonstrate that 
the average earnings mentioned in the publications used by him were explic- 
able on the assumption that the vast majority of unskilled, mainly women, 
workers earning very low wages existed side by side with a small minority (up 
to 20 per cent!) of very highly paid workers. Such relationships may exist in 
a minor factory producing simple consumer goods: for the country, and every 
major industry as a whole, however, it is obvious that the ordinary skilled 
workers must be less numerous than the unskilled ones but more numerous 


18.N. Ya. Boyarsky and P. P. Shusherin, Demograficheskaya Statistika, Moscow, 
1951, p. 167. 

16 This calculation is so exaggerated that the editors of the series found it necessary 
to refer to it with reservations in an introductory note. 

17 The theoretical statements in the book mentioned in note 15 above, are a current 
commentary on this theme. 

= pn claim is implied in his statement that ‘ wuy year an additional Finland is 
added to us’. 
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than the technical staff and the Stakhanovites with especially high earnings, 
and that fulfilment of output norms must be more frequent than the coming 
into force of high incentive payments for considerable over-fulfilment, etc. 
In short, however strongly the lower and the higher groups of the scale of 
earnings are represented, a large intermediate group, with approximately 
average earnings, must be supposed to exist. Nikitin’s further calculations 
of ‘actual’ and ‘real’ wages are based upon the familiar expedient of describing 
the highest deduction from wages observable in some special cases, and the 
commodities the prices of which have increased most (in this case foods), as 
characteristic of the whole budget of the whole working class. Even on these 
assumptions, because of the price reductions of the past few years there 
appears an increase in real wages even of the lower paid group up to three 
times that of the 1946 standard in 1950. If Nikitin’s tables (p. 78) were 
continued to include the price reductions of 1951 and 1952 and if even only 
the present legal minimum wage of 300 roubles (which is certainly less than 
half, and possibly under a third, of the present average wages) is inserted, 
the level of pre-War real wages would by now have been reached. 

From a source like that here reviewed, additional information may be ex- 
pected on ideology and on the practical working of Soviet administration. 
Ideological developments, especially those associated with nationalities 
policies’* but also those in the field of education, are explained by political 
needs of the government: such explanations — with varying degrees of plausi- 
bility — are easily accepted by the participants because with their Bolshevik 
opponents they share the basic assumption that the right policy (about the 
definition of which there is natural disagreement) justifies the appropriate 
historical interpretation.*° As to the material justification of the most contro- 
versial of the Party interventions, Gudim-Levkovich states that he was in 
touch with Lysenko at a time when the latter was already elaborating his 
stadial theories without being in any way conscious of its politico-philosophi- 
cal implications; he defends the tradition of Michurinist science but also 
recognizes Lysenko’s practical achievements; Gudim-Levkovich asserts that 
the dialectical-philosophical interpretation was only added under the influence 
of Prezent. 

In the ideological field few arguments were brought forward which are not 
frequently found also in a purely Western setting, and the influence of the 
‘old emigration’ (liberal as well as monarchist) was conspicuous. The 
specialist qualifications of some of the contributors, however, enable them to 


19 Cf. Arts and Letters Section. On pp. 12-13 the Marr discussion is explained by 
the government’s need to play the part of protector of the national development of all 
the peoples of the USSR against American world hegemony. On p. 64 the return to 
national tradition on the eve of the Great Patriotic War is regarded in a similar manner. 

20 Against the argument that, since the cultural regime of early nineteenth-century 
Russia was nothing to be proud of, it would be tactically better to pass this over in 
silence, Filipov, in his concluding remarks (First Session, p. 65), objected that this 
would not do because ‘there are people abroad who know these things very well; you 
are mistaken if you believe that [people abroad] will take it from you that in Tsarist 
Russia everything was good’. It is worth noticing that the defenders of Tsarist Russian 
cultural policies had asserted that any other approach would discredit Russian science 
and tradition, and referred to the tribute paid by the former Marxist Struve to the 
memory of Tsar Nikolai I (L.I. Lvov, ibid., pp. 52-3). 
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make some additional observations in those fields of Soviet administration 
in which they were active. Those among them in whom the specialist interest 
is predominant criticize Soviet policy mainly because the support granted to 
their activities was limited by the priority of investment and armaments 
with its implications for housing: recognition by a critic such as Shults of what 
was achieved under such limitations?! has a certain importance as a counter- 
part to official assertions. The practical criticisms made by him from the 
specialist’s point of view are mainly directed against the organization of health- 
inspection; this, so far as it can be carried out by laymen, is organized as a 
voluntary ‘social activity’, while Shults would prefer to have it done by 
specially appointed officials, with the implication that it should be organized 
not by the medical officers but as in some other countries by the police. He 
admits, however, that the health officer’s personal responsibility for giving 
timely warning against epidemic outbreaks does actually result in the preven- 
tion of major epidemics and that the doctors, with some inconvenience to 
them, succeed in organizing cleanliness campaigns on a civic basis, in a way 
the police would not be able to do.** The critical attitude of a doctor who is 
more interested in research than in organizational work (who eventually even 
emigrated) need not be characteristic of those men and women upon whom the 
Soviet health service is based. 

We should not expect a comprehensive picture of any aspect of Soviet life 
from a source of this kind. We should examine it for additional facts, illu- 
minated from a standpoint which is opposite to that by which administrative 
activities are inspired, and should make our synthesis ourselves on the basis 
of all the evidence available. The reviewed materials illustrate in which fields 
useful information may be obtained from the publications of Displaced 
Persons. In the use of such information it should be kept in mind that the 
conditions and tensions of the immediate pre-War period, in which the 
attitudes of the authors were shaped, are not necessarily characteristic of the 
present period in Soviet development. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





POWER PURE AND SIMPLE 


Boris Meissner, Russland im Umbruch: Der Wandel in der Herrschaftsordnung 
und sozialen Struktur der Sowjetunion (Russia in Transformation: the 
Change in the Order of Rule and in the Social Structure of the USSR). 
Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archives, vol. 9, Verlag fiir 
Geschichte und Politik, Frankfurt a/Main, 1951, 91 pp. 


The author of this study is the specialist for Eastern law at the Research 
Institute for Foreign Public Law of Hamburg University and one of the most 


21 He states that the anti-epidemic activities organized by the government resulted 
in the complete elimination of smallpox, plague, cholera and typhoid fever, while the 
struggle against spotted fever, infectious diseases of the intestines and malaria is still 
continuing. 22 L.c., pp. 23-4 and 37ff. 
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71 
active contributors to Osteuropa, the periodical of German specialists on 
Russian problems which played such an outstanding part among Western 
publications on the USSR during the twenties (though less under the Hitler 
regime) and the publication of which has recently been resumed. Meissner’s 
systematic publication of the materials under review must be regarded as 
characteristic of an important trend among West German students of Soviet 
problems: this justifies our devoting some attention to arguments which are 
not, in themselves, new. 

There is nothing in the book to justify the second part of the sub-title 
except for the occasional use of descriptions of Soviet society as an Apparat- 
schik* or ‘hydraulic society’.2 Dr. Meissner is not an ex-communist: if his 
characterization of Soviet society depends upon the output of factional 
reminiscences which make no sense outside the factional outlook of ex-com- 
munists, this must be taken as an indication that his own analysis does not 
allow for any specific characteristic of Soviet society. The only definition of 
the supposed basic change we find is the ‘total victory of the bureaucratic 
and technocratic Party machine men (Apparatisten) over the working prole- 
tariat’ (pp. 10-11). Thus hopes for the future are based upon the assumption 
that the slogan of the Kronstadt insurgents of 1921, ‘Soviets without 
Communists’, as well as the demand of oppositional Bolsheviks for a true 
Party democracy, are not forgotten (p. 3). 

In this world of ghosts, the reminiscences of the opposition communists 
form only the analytical addition to the German Hitlerite experience. Indi- 
vidual leadership is supposed to be the basic institution of the USSR: there 
is a Fiihrer on the succession to whom everything depends (p. 6) and an 
advisory Council to him (the Politburo) which continues the functions of the 
Boyars’ Duma in ancient Russia (p. 3); the celebrations in 1947 of the eighth 
centenary of Moscow indicated solidarity with the constitutional tradition of 
ancient Russia and denoted a further step in making the Fiihrer’s office a 
recognized institution (p. 2). These still appear to be Russian references: we 
are straightforwardly transferred to a more familiar record when we learn, 


1p. 17. The term was first used by followers of Trotsky in the non-Soviet Com- 
munist Parties, to denounce the Russian allegiance of the Stalinists as well as their 
supposed identity with the party machine (Apparat). 

2 Reference is made in a note to a recent publication of a German-American ex- 
communist who, in his Marxist days, attempted to explain ancient oriental society by 
the needs of irrigation and, now, attempts hence to draw a parallel between ancient 
Oriental and Stalinist despotism. Dr. Meissner (p. 18) finds this characteristic con- 
firmed by the fact that shortly after the proclamation, in Stalin’s linguistics articles of 
1950, of the allegedly new concept of a ‘revolution from above’, the big hydro-electric 
projects were published. The fact that the first five-year pians, the completion of 
which was accompanied by an explanation as ‘revolution front above’ (Short History of 
the CPSU(B), Eng. edn., 1948, p. 376) dealt with all kinds of investments other than 
hydrology appears to be subordinate in this type of analysis. S. Schwartz, reviewing 
Meissner’s book in Sotsialistichesky Vestnik, 1952, no. 1-2, states that Meissner was 
apparently the first author who drew attention to the concept of ‘revolution from above’ 
(allegedly first announced in 1950). I do not claim particular merit for having noticed 
it on the basis of the Short History of the C.P.S.U.(B) which was written in 1937 
(The Spirit of Post-War Russia, p. 77) but I think that authors who believe that some 
recent statement of Stalin’s involves a change in Soviet ideology should, indeed, take 
the trouble of comparing it with his earlier statements. 
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with reference to articles written by the author in 1937-38, that the purges of 
1936-37 represented a Stalinist coup d’état against the Army which was 
growing too powerful (p. 38). Such analogies must have been quite amusing to 
readers of Osteuropa, who were used to regard the Army as the appropriate 
repository of state power and who remembered contemporary events and 
possibilities in their own country. But in setting out in 1951 to write an 
academic work, Dr. Meissner might be expected to write about the USSR. 
The German reader who notices the analogies in applied technical termino- 
logy (which cannot be briefly reproduced since the particularities of Hitlerite 
German defy translation) gets an even stronger impression that the strange 
phenomenon of Soviet society is explained by general analogies to dictator- 
ship and leadership principles, perhaps with some admixture from Pareto’s 
and Burnham’s writings. 

This simple way of explanation conflicts with an elementary fact which 
most of us take for granted, namely that the Party is the basic institution of 
Soviet society. On p. 3 we find the statement that the Party forms only one 
of the auxiliary forces of the dictatorship, being only slightly superior in 
status to the political police, to be followed lower down in the scale by Army 
and administration. Analysis of Soviet developments is thus reduced to mere 
reporting of what has happened in the Politburo. Unhappily its doors are 
closed, or so, at least, I believed until I read (pp. 23-4) detailed accounts 
about the composition of the different groups in the Politburo struggling for 
power, their compromises, Zhdanov’s rise and fall, a crisis in which Andreyev 
was involved, etc., etc.— accounts which are produced, not as tentative 
hypotheses, but simply as statements of facts. In my capacity as a person 
who should be familiar with the most important evidence about the USSR, 
I felt that I must have overlooked certain facts until I checked Dr. Meissner’s 
evidence in the notes and found that it consists of purely journalistic articles 
published in Die Zeit, Die Welt, the Newsletter Behind the Iron Curtain, or at 
best in the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung. It would be rather amusing were it not so 
serious that what is represented to the public of a great nation as considered 
specialist opinion can be shaped by the accident of which of a number of 
imaginative articles some refugee journalist succeeds in placing in some 
Western newspaper. In this book, in which all his attention is being 
concentrated on what happens behind the closed doors of the Politburo, 
and which, in essence, is a digest of Soviet administration, Dr. Meissner 
has failed to collect such information about its workings, shortcomings, 
frictions, etc., as is available to anyone who can read Russian and who has 
access to Jzvestia for 1950-51. 

We find in this book, on the one hand, technical data (all of them known, 
though a compilation of them is useful) about the organizational structure of 
Soviet administration (the Party, the Political Police and Army, the Soviets 
and mass organizations) but not on the way in which it works, and, on the 
other hand, speculations intended to explain the contradiction between 
ideology and administrative structure. Some of the analyses of ideological 
developments make interesting reading; they are, however, vitiated by the 
author’s search for dramatic developments which should always produce 
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something novel but should nevertheless fit the pattern.* As to the social 
analysis, the thesis of ‘bureaucratic degeneration’ has to be proved by the 
statement of such obvious facts as that there is a greater proportion of people 
with higher education among Party members. The existence of the process 
is hardly controversial (least of all amongst Russian Communists, who regard 
it as a cultural achievement); certainly it raises interesting sociological pro- 
blems, e.g. how far the Party may work as a representation of the professional 
interests of the intelligentsia. More interesting than that red herring of ‘non- 
proletarian degeneration’ would be an analysis of the effects caused by the 
fact that the (increased) number of Party members working at the bench now 
has ambitions directed very much more to production achievements, higher 
earnings and promotion within industry than to political position. But 
instead of any treatment of these real problems we find demonstrations of the 
proportion of people with higher education among Party members highly 
exaggerated because of the author’s misunderstanding of the most elementary 
facts. This is scarcely relevant to anyone except to the supposed type of 
Western proletarian who is expected to find something wrong with it, and to 
wishful thinkers who like to overlook the fact that the CPSU has roots amongst 
all strata of the people. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 





LEADERSHIP AMONGST CHILDREN 


Kniga Vozhatovo (The Pioneer Leader’s Book), published by Molodaya 
Gvardia (‘Young Guard’ Press of the Young Communist League 
Central Committee), 1951, 539 pp., 14 rubles. 


This book gives practical instruction to group (druzhina) leaders of the 
Young Pioneers, the organization of children between nine and fourteen 
years of age which has many affinities with the same age group of our Scout 
and Guide movements. A comprehensive account of the work of the organiza- 
tion and the principles upon which its activities are based is given in the 
introductory section. This begins with an account of ‘Structure’ and ‘Sym- 
bolism’, which explains the origins and organization of the movement and 
its significance in the national life. The second chapter expounds the func- 
tions of the Pioneer Leader, who is a member of the Young Communist 
League (Komsomol). The Pioneer organization is based on the school, and 


* Cf. pp. 17-18, and see note 2 above. Another example of dramatization is the 
discovery of an ‘intensification of Godless propaganda’ based upon the existence, in 
1950, of ‘seminars for scientific-atheist propaganda’ for Party propagandists (p. 15). 

“On p. 11 we find nepolnaya srednaya prosveshcheniye (i.e. the seven year school, 
which has for a long time formed the typical background for the skilled worker, and is 
now being made the general type of education) translated as ‘nearly completed second- 
ary education’, with the result that 1.5 million Party members more are transferred to 
the intelligentsia. On p. 71 a tyble, from which it is evident that the proportion of those 
Komsomol members who have a higher education to those who either go through a 
trade school or have no higher education is 1:2, is managed in such a way that the 
young intelligentsia comes out with 64 per cent of the total strength of the Komsomol! 
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there is a chapter entitled ‘Study with Persistence and Patience’. This is 
followed by one on the various kinds of Pioneer gatherings. The book then 
covers in detail the spheres of Pioneer activity — literature, physical culture 
and sport, pathfinding, handicrafts, nature study, the arts (music, dancing, 
drama, drawing and the plastic arts). It will be observed that the aim behind 
the numerous occupations is to strike a balance between mental and physical 
activity. The final chapter contains the useful information generously given 
to children everywhere — comparative weights and measures, important dates, 
hints on first aid and weather prognostication. There is an ample index for 
easy reference and numerous and detailed illustrations. 

Most of the sections are introduced by a patriotic appeal or by a paragraph 
in tune with the general philosophy of life in the USSR. Thus the chapter 
on pathfinding is prefaced by a short paragraph on the great size of the Soviet 
Union and that on sport by remarks on the necessity of enjoying life and 
living it to the full. Each chapter contains pictures of Russian men and 
women who have distinguished themselves in the particular branch of activity 
under discussion. The handicrafts section, for example, shows A. S. Popov 
(1859-1905) who is claimed to have invented wireless. 

The Pioneer organization was founded in 1922 and it is highly valued by 
the authorities as a means of introducing into the national life the principle 
of perpetuity. The children’s song impresses upon them that they are the 
inheritors of the work of Lenin and Stalin and the three tongues of fire behind 
the five-pointed star of their badge are represented as the indestructible link 
which exists among the three generations, Communists, Komsomol and 
Pioneers. The Pioneers are directly controlled by the Komsomol and the 
immediate object of their training is to fit them for membership of the senior 
organization. Each Pioneer must regard it as a task of honour to make himself 
worthy of such membership. 

A most interesting feature of the organization is the application to its 
activities of the main principles of Soviet adult life. Both boys and girls may 
enrol as volunteers and from the ages of nine to fourteen they are instructed 
through their daily activity in the major Soviet virtues. Before presenting a 
play, they discuss thoroughly the idea of the work and the period in which it 
is set. There is no place in their repertoire for apolitical works, or works 
devoid of ideas, be it play, dance or song. The personal qualities required of 
them are sound book-knowledge, soldierly discipline and endurance, perse- 
verance and a strong sense of personal responsibility for maintaining these 
qualities in their comrades. The Pioneer must train himself to withstand the 
rigours of military service and to that end his daily programme includes a 
cold shower, swimming and obstacle courses. If his comrades show weakness 
he must not allow his friendly feeling for them to blind him to his duty to 
society. One great hero of the movement is 14 year old Pavlik Morozov who 
in 1932 was murdered by the kulaks for denouncing his own father who was 
one of them. Family loyalty is not discouraged by the Pioneer movement 
and in fact, the day of a child’s entry into the organization should be cele- 
brated as a family holiday. If, however, loyalty to the State, as represented 
by the movement, conflicts with family ties, the former takes first place. 
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The principle of the collective is much emphasized in all Pioneer work. If 
a compliment or reprimand for good or bad work has to be given, it must 
come not from the unit leader himself but from the collective of the unit. 
The whole collective must influence every individual member. The vozhaty 
(leader) himself must not undertake any important task as an individual. He 
may tactfully lead the councils of the group or detachment to decisions but 
must not try to impose his will upon them. The children must regard him 
as guide, teacher, friend and older comrade from the Komsomol. He must 
lead by personal example. His authority is not based upon his position but 
upon his knowledge and qualities of leadership. He must neither coddle nor 
command. 

Membership of the Pioneers is voluntary but its activities are so wide- 
spread that any child may well have difficulty in finding companionship 
outside it. It is THE children’s organization in the Soviet Union and member- 
ship is therefore a social virtue. It is especially active when the schools are 
on holiday. Expulsion is the severest punishment possible for wrongdoers 
but is rarely practised, and then only upon confirmation by town and Regional 
committees of the Komsomol. In conformity with general social policy every 
effort is made to correct the miscreant rather than drive him outside the 
movement and perhaps into a dissatisfied nonconformist minority. 

Like many other forms of activity in the USSR the chief function of the 
Pioneers is educational. The leaders are reminded constantly that it is their 
duty to co-operate with the schoolmaster and the latter’s recommendation is 
necessary before a child can be accepted for the Komsomol. The true educa- 
tional aim of the movement is well expressed in the following exhortation to 
the vozhaty — ‘Before you is not a mob but a collective of separate indi- 
vidualities not one of whom must be lost.’ 

F. M. Borras 





Sovetsky Metod Industrializatsii, K. A. Petrosyan, Gospolitizdat, 1951, 271 pp. 


The Soviet method of industrialization, with its insistence upon the initial 
development of heavy industry and on the organizing function of the state in 
replacing private sources of investment, possesses understandable virtues. 
Few governments today, of whatever political complexion, neglect the pro- 
motion of great projects of national development. At least, the Soviet experi- 
ment must be regarded as eminently suitable for investigation. All the greater 
pity, therefore, that the majority of Soviet published works dealing with the 
subject contribute so little to advancing our knowledge. 

The book under review, a compound of ideology and statistics, must be 
reckoned one of these latter. As one might infer from its title, the book con- 
trasts certain of the main features of industrialization in the Soviet Union — 
particularly those mentioned above — with the earlier industrial development 
of ‘capitalist’ countries. (Yet it is not, properly speaking, a historical narrative.) 
The theme is obviously propagandist, and is interpreted in a conventional 
manner. Indeed, the individuality of this book by a hitherto unknown author 
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is hardly apparent. Reinforced by compendious and repetitive extracts from 
the Soviet classics (for example Stalin’s famous evaluation of the nature of 
labour in a socialist society is repeated, in essentials, on pp. 127, 129 and 209) 
the text takes on a characteristically impersonal, as it were inflexible, form: 
the well-worn phrases might be carved, like the Mosaic Law, in tables of 
stone. 

The book is divided into five chapters: ‘The Founders of Scientific Com- 
munism concerning the Productive-Material Base of a Socialist Society’, 
‘Two Systems of Economy — Two Directions for Industrialization’, “The 
Sources of the Means for Industrialization’, “The Tempos of Industrialization 
in the USSR’, and “The Victory of the Stalinist Policy of Industrialization in 
the USSR’. The subject-matter is, however, not divided with any precision, 
certain topics and certain data tending to recur. Thus, the ‘relative weight 
of industrial production in national economic gross production’, in 1929 
(54.5 per cent) appears on no fewer than three occasions (pp. 75, 184 and 232- 
233). (By 1940 it had reached the fantastic proportion of 85.6 per cent, a 
level which is chiefly of significance for the light which it sheds on the unreality 
of this index when computed, at least, in 1926/27 prices. By 1951, when the 
use of these prices was abandoned,’ it would doubtless have been well on 
the way to 100 per cent.) 

As is most frequently the case with Soviet economic works, whose first and 
last sections are typically eulogistic, the serious student is likely to find the 
mid-portion of this book, chapter 3, the most useful. In the first section, after 
a bloodcurdling account of the activities of the British East India Company 
and of the even worse atrocities of the American bourgeoisie, culminating in 
the Marshall Plan, the writer proceeds to consider the sources from which the 
Soviet Union derived the resources for financing industrialization. He 
frankly mentions the advantages gained from the expropriation of land and 
capital owners, and from the repudiation of overseas debts (which amounted 
to goo million rubles yearly in profits and interest alone, compared with about 
one milliard rubles of capital investments in 1926/27) (pp. 163-4). He is 
obviously less happy in discussing the part played by the peasants. Preo- 
brazhensky’s ‘non-equivalent exchange’ could of course not be publicly 
adopted, yet the phrase perhaps contained too much truth to be good. At 
any rate, no good communist could complain if the Party ‘considered that a 
strengthened agriculture could, with its own resources, assist the country’s 
industrialization, in which the peasantry were themselves vitally interested’ 
(p. 167); vitally interested indeed, after the great slaughter of livestock. In 
describing the manner in which the peasants were drawn into the process of 
industrialization, as compared with that proposed by the Left-Wing, as the 
difference ‘between heaven and earth’, the author might reasonably be con- 
victed of hyperbole. 

But we are brought appreciably closer to earth in the succeeding sections 
of chapter 3, which deal with intra-industrial accumulation and the role of 
the state budget in financing industrialization. While not assisted by pre- 
sentation sometimes in the form of percentages, the quantitative data here 

1 Cf. Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1952 No. 1, p. 77. 
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given is by no means altogether unusable. In particular, on p. 181 the 
increasingly important share in industrial financing of deductions from 
profits is clearly brought out; this reviewer was not aware that in 1938-40 
only 35.3 milliard out of 84 milliard rubles of capital works represented a net 
budgetary contribution (pp. 188-9). In the same section (p. 190) is to be 
found the sole reference to the possibility of enterprises acting on their own 
initiative; while some few remarks are devoted to the important problem of 
economy in administration (pp. 191-3). 
Not a good book, but it contributes its mite. 
R. F. D. HuTcHINGs 





Serial Publications of the Soviet Union 1939-1951: a Preliminary Checklist, 
compiled by Rudolf Smits, published by The Library of Congress 
Reference Department, Washington, 1951, pp. ix+-316. 


Work on the USSR in America has the advantage of far better library 
resources than in Britain. The outstanding American library in this respect 
is the Library of Congress, which was receiving in 1951 fifty Soviet news- 
papers and 240 Soviet periodicals. The Library of Congress performs the 
invaluable service of publishing a Monthly List of Russian Accessions, including 
both books and periodicals, with the contents of each periodical also listed, 
and indicating the main US libraries other than the Library of Congress 
where each book or periodical is to be found. The present volume, which is 
published as a Special Supplement to the Monthly List of Russian Accessions, 
lists 3349 Soviet periodicals issued during the whole or any part of the period 
covered, mostly in Russian but including some in Ukrainian and Belorussian. 
Periodicals in other Soviet languages are included only if they have a title 
page and contributions in Russian. Holdings of the Library of Congress are 
stated, including those for the years before 1939, and other libraries in the 
USA where any of the periodicals are known to be held are also stated. (It 
appears that at least 230 American libraries have Soviet periodicals.) Not all 
the periodicals listed are available in the US: part of the information is 
obtained from Soviet bibliographical publications. The cross-referencing is 
admirably full, and there is a good subject-index. The volume is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, US Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., price $1.50. (The Monthly List is available from the 
same address, annual subscription $3 domestic and $4 foreign.) 


J. MILLER 











FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
THE PLANNING OF LABOUR 


The following is a complete translation of an article under this title by M. 
Yampolsky in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, 1951, no. § (pp. 81-91). The 
sectional headings have been added. 


[THE THEORY AND POLITICAL FRAMEWORK] 

The planning of labour is an important component part of national economic 
planning. The labour plan involves the socialist reproduction of the labour 
force, the putting into effect of the basic principles of socialist organization of 
social labour, and measures for the planned improvement of the material 
welfare of the working people. 

The plan for labour, as an integral part of the national economic plan, is 
an expression of the policy of the Bolshevik Party in relation to labour and 
wages. The planning of labour rests on the teachings of Lenin and Stalin 
concerning socialist organization of social labour. 

Labour planning presupposes knowledge of the laws of socialist reproduc- 
tion. Whereas the economic laws of capitalism operate as a blind, elemental 
force, not through the will and consciousness of people, the economic laws of 
socialism, which express perception of objective necessity, are consciously 
made use of by the socialist state. The economic laws of socialism operate 
through the policy of the Party and the Soviet Government; objective 
necessity comes into play as an aim set beforehand in the state national 
economic plan. 

It is economically unavoidable that labour should be planned in a socialist 
society. It is through the planning of labour that the laws which govern 
socialist reproduction of the labour force operate, and that the basic principles 
of the socialist organization of social labour come into effect. 

Socialist organization of labour rests on public property in the means of 
production and on the absence of exploiting classes. The labour force in 
socialist society is not a commodity, since it is not bought and sold. The 
working class is the master of production. The surplus product created by 
the working class is used to benefit the whole of society and is distributed in 
the interests of consolidating socialism and constructing communism. 

Whereas in capitalism the labour force is allocated elementally, wages 
decline and unemployment grows, and the working class undergoes the 
horrors of economic crises, in socialist society crises have been eliminated 
and there is no unemployment. The number of workers and the growth of 
wages are determined by the national economic plans. 

In socialist society the size of the working class is always increasing, as is 
the productivity of social labour. The growth of national income in the USSR 
provides not only for high rates of accumulation but also for continuous 
improvement in the material welfare of the working people. 

In the first phase of communism the socialist principle of payment accord- 
ing to work done is in operation. Work is the measure of participation in 
production and in consumption; hence the need for accounting and checking 
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work done; but, although work under socialism is direct social labour, the 
accounting and checking of it is conducted in money form, wages are utilized 
by the socialist state to stimulate productivity and to allocate correctly the 
labour force among industries and areas. 

The instructions of Comrade Stalin on the principles of socialist labour 
organization, on the significance and ways of increasing productivity, on 
socialist emulation as the communist method of building up socialism, on the 
function of organized recruitment of workers and the mechanization of 
labour, on correct organization of wages, abolition of egalitarianism, on 
improvement of workers’ living conditions, eliminating fluidity and building 
up of permanent cadres, on personal managerial responsibility in production, 
and consolidating business accounting, disclose the ways in which the socialist 
organization of labour conforms to law, and must be regarded as fundamental 
in the planning of labour. 

The planning of labour, both for the economy as a whole and for industries 
and firms, must, by thorough study of latent possibilities for increasing pro- 
ductivity, provide for continued increase in productivity in all sections of the 
economy. Increases in the production programme are to be attained mainly 
by increases in the productivity of labour. 

Rational distribution of labour resources is to be attained by the planning 
of labour. The existence of redundant labour in a number of industries and 
firms, together with inflated administrative staffs in enterprises and establish- 
ments, should be ended, and the utmost efforts made to improve the utiliza- 
tion of labour in production and at building sites. It is important to overcome 
the fluidity of labour (which in some fields, for example in construction, is 
still high) by improving the living conditions and services for the workers 
and increasing their skill, so as to build up permanent cadres at the enterprises 
and sites. Permanency of cadres is essential to improvement in skill and to 
success in adequate use of new technical methods and the excellent new 
machinery and mechanisms which are so plentiful at our enterprises and 
construction sites. 


[THE LABOUR PLAN WITHIN THE GENERAL PLAN] 

The labour plan includes the following indices of the national economic plan: 

(1) The tasks of increasing the productivity of labour, set both for the most 
important branches of national economy (industry, construction, transport, 
state farms, trade), and for the ministries and agencies. 

(2) The plan of the number of manual and other workers for the whole of 
national economy and by ministries and agencies, for the basic categories of 
employment: manual workers, technical and supervisory staff, office staff, 
auxiliary hands, and trainees. 

(3) The wages plan of the manual and other workers, by average wage and 
by wage fund. 

The labour plans include the sources from which the main branches of 
industry, construction and transport are provided with labour, as well as 
measures for training [new] labour and for improving the qualifications of 
those employed. 
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The labour plan, which sets the increase in labour productivity, the number 
of manual and other workers, the average wage level and the wage fund, takes 
its shape from that of the national plan of production and of technological 
development. 

The planning of labour, in turn, largely determines the indices of the other 
sections of the plan. Although production increases not only by improvement 
in the productivity of labour, but also by increase in the number of workers, 
it is nevertheless improvement in the productivity of labour that is decisive 
in ensuring fulfilment of the production programme. 

Improved productivity of labour in industry accelerates the production 
cycle and the rate of turnover of materials; it reduces overheads and lowers 
the cost of production. 

The proportion of wages in the cost of production in industry amounts to 
22-23 per cent, but in certain branches, especially in extractive industry, it 
is much higher. In the coal industry it reaches 60-70 per cent. The labour 
plan, in making provision for improved productivity of labour, determines 
in considerable part the extent of further reduction in costs of production. 
The figure for the wage fund to a great extent decides the planned volume of 
retail trade, since the wage fund is the main source of the money income of 
the population. 

The labour plan is also [a] determining [factor] in the plans for training, the 
development of children’s and health establishments, the social insurance 
budget, the plans for housing and municipal services, the development of 
cultural institutions and services, and so forth. 

The successful achievement of the policy of price reduction, and further 
reduction of production costs are necessarily linked with wages policy and the 
planning of the wage fund. 

Similarly, within the labour plan itself, all the indices must come to terms 
with each other. The number of manual workers depends on the volume of 
production, technological development, and likewise on the aim for improve- 
ment in labour productivity. The [plan for] the rise in average wages is 
determined basically by the task set for increasing labour productivity. In 
computing the wage fund, the number of manual and other workers and the 
average wage form the starting point. 

The decisive indicator in the labour plan is the task set for increasing the 
productivity of labour, since the rise in productivity determines the number to 
be at work for fulfilling the production programme, likewise the average wage 
level, and, consequently, the size of the wage fund. 

‘Complex planning’ is one of the principles of national economic planning. 
This is the principle of ensuring mutual consistency and correct interrelations 
between the parts of the plan for the purpose of achieving the political and 
economic tasks set by the party and government for the given period of time, 
and for the purpose of discovering [and bringing into play] the maximum 
latent possibilities of increasing production and productivity. Since the labour 
plan must be tied in with the other sections of the national economic plan, the 
labour plan must embrace all the sectors of the national economy and indicate 
the total number to be working and the entire wage fund for the national 
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economy. Only on this condition is it possible to secure the required tie-in 
of the plan-indices for labour with the other sections of the national economic 
plan, i.e. the trade turnover plan, the finance plan, etc. 

At the same time, the planning of labour is a matter of specific programming 
[by the central authority] to each ministry, agency and union republic. The 
‘addressiveness’ of the plan is essential to its operational quality and to the 
checking of its fulfilment by all the ministries and agencies. ‘Addressiveness’ 
makes possible better co-ordination of the number of employees and the wage 
funds with the amounts of work; it facilitates the timely parcelling out of the 
labour plans to the firms, and active supervision of the fulfilment of the plan 
for labour productivity and for numbers of employees. It makes it possible 
to obviate [the allocation of] superfluous labour, and to attain success in the 
struggle against paying out more than is set in the wage funds. 

The division of the plan into [natural as distinct from administrative] 
branches of the economy is most important in the planning of labour. While 
departmental programming is necessary for the operability of the plan and the 
supervision of its fulfilment, the division of the labour plan into [non-depart- 
mental] branches makes it possible to analyse and check the correctness of the 
allocation of labour resources and the wage fund between the branches of 
national economy, to ascertain the extent to which the available labour re- 
sources are assigned in the interests of production, and to disclose redundancy 
in managerial and office staff. The breakdown of the plan by branches is also 
of great importance for the balance of the national economy. 


[PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR] 

The basic task of the labour plan is to promote the further increase, in 
every possible way, of the productivity of labour. 

The advantages of the socialist system of economy are manifested in high 
rates of increase in labour productivity, such as are not to be found under 
capitalism. The continuous increase in productivity should ensure an abund- 
ance of products, which is an essential condition of the transition from 
socialism to communism. The higher the productivity of labour, the lower is 
the expenditure of socially necessary labour time on the production of articles, 
and the greater is the output per unit of labour time. 

The social product contains past labour, embodied in the means of produc- 
tion, and living labour (which creates new value). An increase in labour 
productivity signifies a saving in all social labour — both that of workers 
[currently] engaged in production and of past, embodied labour — through 
improved use of the means of production. 

Marx wrote: “The increase in the productivity of labour consists precisely 
in this that the share of the living labour is reduced, while that of the past 
labour is increased, but in such a way that the total quantity of labour in- 
corporated in the commodity declines, so that the living labour decreases 
more than the past labour increases’? 

In the planning of labour measures are elaborated to economize living 


1K. Marx, Kapital, vol. III, 1950 [Russian] edn., p. 271. [Kerr 1909 Eng. edn. 
p. 306, Engels’ interpolation]. 
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labour. This plays a major part in increasing the productivity of social labour. 
But economy in living labour is not confined to reduction in the demand for 
additional workers nor to economy in the wage fund. In the highly developed 
technological conditions of the present day it is necessarily associated with 
improvements in the use of the basic means of production, equipment and 
machinery, i.e. with economy in the whole of social labour, including the 
labour embodied in the basic means of production. 

In the labour plan, productivity is expressed absolutely in the average 
volume of gross output per worker, and relatively as a percentage of the pre- 
ceding period. The indices of labour productivity are stated in the national 
economic plan in physical and in money terms. These indices in physical 
terms are given in the national economic plan for the following branches: in 
iron and steel, the quantity of usable rolled metal in tons per worker; in coal, 
average monthly output in tons per worker; in oil, the output of oil in tons 
per worker engaged in oil extraction, and the amount of drilling in linear 
metres per worker engaged in drilling; in power stations, the generation of 
electricity in thousands of kilowatt-hours per worker; in peat, the extraction 
of peat in tons per worker; in the timber industry, the timber brought in, in 
cubic metres per worker; in the building materials industry, the output of 
cement in tons per worker; in the sugar industry, the output of granulated 
sugar in tons per worker. 

For some ministries, directorates and firms, especially in the engineering 
industry, labour productivity is set as a reduction in the labour-consumption 
per product, as consumption of labour-hours or norm-hours [which pre- 
suppose full use of the working day] per unit of production. 

Indices in physical terms reflect more accurately- the increase in labour 
productivity. However, the indices of labour productivity in physical terms 
or in the amount of labour consumed can be employed only in industries with 
homogeneous production. In industries with variegated output, computation 
in physical terms is very limited, and labour productivity is calculated on the 
basis of value indices, the average production of diverse items per worker 
being expressed in money terms. 

It should also be remembered that the use of physical indices in the plan- 
ning of labour productivity does not always make it possible to take account 
of changes in the quality of production, since output of different qualities 
requires different outlays of labour —for example, the mining of coal of 
different grades. In planning labour productivity for industry as a whole, 
physical indices are quite inapplicable. 

Until 1949, gross output per worker in the fixed prices of 1926-27 was used 
in planning labour productivity in industry. But computation of gross output 
in fixed prices had substantial defects. The fixed prices of 1926-27 did not, 
in many cases, reflect the amount of labour contained in the articles and there- 
fore distorted the trend of the physical volume of production. 

In 1949 fixed prices were replaced by current prices in planning gross out- 
put of industry. The same transition was made in the planning of labour 
productivity: the indices of gross output in fixed prices were replaced by 
indices of gross output in the current wholesale prices of the firms. 
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In construction, labour productivity was, until 1949, planned and accounted 
in the estimate prices of 1945, which represented also the fixed prices for 
calculating the level and increase of labour productivity. But in construction, 
too, the transition has been made to the planning of labour productivity in 
current estimate prices. 

However, the movement of labour productivity can be ascertained and set 
only on the basis of the movement of the physical volume of production. 
That is why, after the transition to the planning of labour productivity in 
current prices, it became necessary to ensure comparability of the planning 
indices. ‘This comparability can be achieved only if the movement of the 
volume of production and the increase in productivity are calculated in the 
same figures both in the base period and for the planned period, for only under 
such conditions is it possible correctly to determine the rate of increase in 
production and the increase in productivity. 

Labour productivity in railway, river, sea and air transport is defined as the 
number of ton-kilometres per transport worker. For loading and unloading 
work, it is in tons handled per worker employed. 

In trade, and in public catering, labour productivity is planned in value 
terms, as the turnover per worker in rubles. 

The basic task in the planning of labour productivity is to disclose, in 
every possible way, latent means of increasing productivity. 

In the conditions of capitalism, the law of increase in labour productivity 
is conditional; the introduction of new machinery is limited to the interests of 
profit-making. In circumstances of severe unemployment the capitalists, in 
their hunt for profit, increase output primarily by increasing the intensity of 
the workers’ labour. Technological advance is, in capitalist conditions, 
accompanied by an expulsion of workers from production [unemployment]; 
the working class becomes impoverished, and the intensification of labour 
increases. 

In the socialist economy, the principal source of increased labour productiv- 
ity is the mechanization of labour. Owing to the complete conformity of 
socialist productive relations [the economic system] with the [technical] 
productive forces, technical development in socialist economy proceeds at 
exceptionally rapid rates. The working class is interested in continuously 
improving the technique of production and increasing labour productivity, 
since this is essential to the successful building of communism, the consolida- 
tion of the socialist state and the improvement of the material conditions of 
the working people. Continuous technical advance, progress in technology 
and in methods of production, mechanization and automatization of produc- 
tion, development of the even-flow system of production and correct organiza- 
tion of the working place are providing unlimited opportunities for further 
increase in labour productivity. 

When planning the increase in productivity, thorough study must be made 
of latent possibilities, with particular attention to measures for fuller mechan- 
ization of labour-consuming jobs and fuller use of machinery, introduction of 
organizational improvements and diffusion of the working experience of the 
more efficient firms and of workers with new ideas. Hence, in the planning of 
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labour, it is important to study the level of productivity achieved in the past 
period, thoroughly to study the current data and to keep check on fulfilment 
of the plan. When planning labour productivity it is necessary to consider 
with care changes in the composition of the equipment and in its technical and 
economic capacities, to elucidate the reasons for stoppages of equipment, to 
compare the amount of labour consumed on articles produced in the more 
efficient and the backward firms, and also to study the use of working time. 
All these possibilities must be brought to light in the data on current progress 
and taken into account in drafts of the plan. In studying stoppages of 
machinery as well as idle time of workers, photographing of workers’ time 
[time and motion study] is of great importance, since the routine report data 
do not always show the real extent of these stoppages. The study of the use of 
working time shows that in some firms stoppages are very considerable, 
amounting to approximately 20-30 per cent, or more, of the working time. 

In order to increase labour productivity, it is very important that there 
should be even work in the firms throughout the year, an uninterrupted 
increase in production, a correct organization of internal factory planning, 
and timely supply to the factory shops of all required parts and materials. 
The preparation of the plan for labour productivity must be accompanied by 
an elaboration of organizational and technical measures to ensure its fulfil- 
ment. The development of technique and of mechanization presupposes 
improved methods of organizing production, the building up of permanent 
working cadres, implanting progressive output norms, and advanced forms of 
organization such as the production cycle in the coal industry. 

Another important means of increasing labour productivity is to get back- 
ward workers, who do not fulfil the output norms, up to the level of the better 
workers, and to improve their skill. 

The ‘factory method’ of calculating gross output [which excludes the value 
of components and parts produced by the factory for further working up or 
assembly within the factory] in planning productivity does not always take into 
account the influence which structural shifts in production have on increase in 
labour productivity. In some industries improvements in the range and 
quality of output increase the outlays of labour, for example in connection 
with better finishing or changes in packing, which are not compensated by 
corresponding price changes. “This additional outlay of labour requires 
special accounting. In some industries output increases because of develop- 
ments in specialization and sub-contracting, when a considerable proportion 
of components and complex parts is delivered to the main producer and the 
value of these items is not included in the general gross output, since the 
additional gross output, due to their receipt from other firms, does not require 
an additional outlay of labour within the given firm. Naturally, the increase 
of gross output through sub-contracting and specialization of production 
must be taken into account in the planning of labour productivity. 

The average industrial output expressed in money terms per worker varies 
from one industry to another. In the extractive industries it is lower than in 
manufacturing, since the value of output in manufacturing includes the cost 
of the raw material, fuel and semi-finished items extracted or made by firms 
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in other industries. That is why, in planning labour productivity, it is essen- 
tial to take into account the effect of changes in the branch structure of produ- 
tion, in the nomenclature and range of products, and in the increase of sub- 
contracting. 

For correct appraisal of structural shifts, the index method of calculating 
labour productivity may be used. The gist of this method is that the plan for 
labour productivity is first set for each branch of production. The indices of 
increase in labour productivity set for each branch are then weighted by the 
planned number of those employed, and the index of increase in productivity 
is arrived at for the ministry or industry as a whole (see Table 1). 

A comparison of the rate of increase in productivity reached by the method 
of direct calculation of gross output per worker, with the rates of increase 
calculated by the index method of weighting, shows substantial deviations in 
the movement of labour productivity due to changes in branch structure. 
The same index method of calculating the increase in productivity may be 
used to ascertain the influence of changes in assortment on increase in 
productivity. 

Some industries, especially the various branches of engineering, calculate 
productivity of labour according to expenditure of working time. This is 
exemplified in Table 2. 

For each type of article, expenditure of working hours is calculated accord- 
ing to the norms of the current year (column 5) and of the planned year 
(column 6). The increase of productivity for the whole plant is arrived at by 
dividing the sum of column 5 by the sum of column 6 and multiplying the 
result by 100. Productivity can be calculated by this method only in industries 
with well-established technical norm- setting. 

Comparative analysis of the rates of increase in annual, daily and hourly 
output is important. In some cases the difference between the rates of increase 
in daily and annual output of a firm reveals an unsatisfactory use of working 
time during the vear. If daily output rises by 15 per cent and the annual 
output by 13 per cent, this means that there are losses in the firm due to 
absenteeism and absences. The difference between daily and hourly output 
reveals the degree to which shift working time has been used. If the rates of 
increase in the daily output are much below those of hourly output, this 
indicates big losses of working time during shifts. 

Ascertainment of latent possibilities of increasing productivity through 
improved use of working time, requires analysis of the balance of working 
time, which can be done on the assumed example of Table 3. 

With this kind of data available on the use of working time, it is possible to 
find latent possibilities of increasing productivity through improved use of 
working time in the course of the year. 

Regional shifts within a given industry have to be taken into account in 
planning productivity. This is most important in the coal, oil and certain 
other industries. For example, productivity in the coal industry in the eastern 
regions is considerably higher than in the Donbass, owing to differences in 
the lie of the coal seams and, consequently, in the condition of extracting the 
coal. In this case, a higher rate in the increase of coal output in the eastern 
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TABLE 3 
Indices Actual Planned 

I Calendar year 365 days 365 
II Sundays and public holidays 57 57 
III Number of working days per year 308 308 
IV Unused time 

1. Routine leave 14 14 

2. Pregnancy leave 3 3 

3. Compliance with state and 

military duties 2 I 

4. Absences for admissible reasons 3 I 

5. Absenteeism I —_ 

6. All-day stoppages of the firm 2 —_ 

Total of unused time 25 19 
Vv Number of days used 283 289 
VI Duration of working day 7.6 hours 7.8 hours 
VII Worker’s time in hours per year 2,851 2,254 











regions will bring about an increase of productivity in the coal industry not 
only through internal changes in production, but also through changes in the 
regional proportions of coal mining. 

Work on the labour plan, like the plan for the whole national economy, 
begins several months before the planned period commences. In order to 
plan the figure for increase of productivity, it is necessary to estimate what the 
fulfilment of the current annual plan will be. The data on which this anticipa- 
tion is made covers only eight to nine months, and the estimate requires 
serious study of the progress of plan fulfilment. If the estimate is too low, 
this may result in setting the plan for labour productivity too low. It is thus 
particularly important properly to take into account the anticipated results of 
the fourth quarter, since the level of labour productivity in the fourth quarter 
is usually higher than the annual average level. 

The main thing in planning productivity is to achieve systematic growth of 
productivity from year to year, quarter to quarter and month to month. That 
is why drafts [of the plan] for increased productivity must be compared not 
only with the average level during the base year, but also with the level 
achieved in the last quarter of the preceding year. 

It must be borne in mind that labour productivity is a synthetic indicator, 
and that all aspects of production exert their influence on it: technological 
development, improved organization of production, the building up of 
permanent cadres, improvements in housing and living conditions [in 
connection with] production, changes in the wages system, and so on. 

The superiority of the socialist economic system ensures a systematic 
increase in the productivity of labour. In the first five-year plan the increase 
in labour productivity amounted to 41 per cent; in the second, which was the 
five-year plan of assimilation, labour productivity increased by 81 per cent; 
in the three years of the third five-year plan (1938-40) the increase in produc- 
tivity was 32 per cent. [By the end of] the first postwar five-year plan pro- 
ductivity had risen to 37 per cent over 1940. These rates of increase in labour 
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productivity are many times higher than those in capitalist countries. It is 
well known that in the United States the rate of increase in labour pro- 
ductivity, for many decades, amounted to 1.5 per cent per year. In the Soviet 
Union the annual average rate of increase in productivity was 8.4 per cent 
during the first five-year plan and 12.6 [sic] per cent during the second. 


[THE NUMBERS, DISTRIBUTION AND SOURCES OF LABOUR] 

When determining the number of workers it is necessary to start from two 
basic factors: (a) the plan for production, construction and installation work, 
trade turnover, transportation and so on; (4) the plan for increasing labour 
productivity. 

The number of workers can be planned correctly only on the basis of the 
tasks set for increasing labour productivity. The [required] increase of pro- 
duction by industries and regions and the task set for increasing labour 
productivity determine the increase in the number of workers and the 
distribution of the labour force among industries and regions. The number of 
workers is fixed by various methods, which depend on the nature of produc- 
tion. The basic method is to determine the labour requirements by establish- 
ing the norms of output or planning the labour-consumption of products. In 
many industries the number of workers is planned on the principle of so 
many workers per unit of equipment, and by delimiting the working places. 
The labour-consumption of products or the norms of working time are 
determined in association with the mechanization of labour, technological 
progress and dissemination of improved methods of work, and the experience 
of innovators. Knowledge of the production programme makes it possible to 
establish how many man-days or man-hours are required for its fulfilment. 
To calculate correctly the labour force required it is necessary to take into 
account the extent to which workers are exceeding the output norms. 

It is necessary to pay special attention to a correct computation of labour 
expenditure on new kinds of output not produced in the current period, for it 
is precisely in these calculations that many managers permit superfluities. 
The total requirement in norm-hours is found by calculating the labour- 
consumption of the product. It is, however, the number of workers required 
that has to be reckoned, not merely the number of man-days or man-hours. 
For this purpose the total working time necessary to fulfil the production 
programme has to be divided by the full amount of working time which each 
worker is to spend in production. This must be done in the light of possibili- 
ties of increasing that working time by eliminating absenteeism and reducing 
the number of absences due to illness and other reasons. 

The number of auxiliary workers is arrived at with the help of norms for 
employment of auxiliary workers or on the basis of staff plans. The auxiliary 
workers comprise a large proportion of the productive workers. Yet, the 
setting of norms for the labour of these workers is organized unsatisfactorily, 
with the result that there are too many [6f them] at the enterprises. That is 
why, when determining the number of workers in auxiliary production and 
sections, and the number of auxiliary workers in the main shops, the norms 
must be thoroughly checked and the proportion of these workers reduced in 
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every possible way by tightening up the norms, mechanizing auxiliary work 
and combining trades. 

The plan for the annual average number of personnel is set by categories: 
manual workers; technical staff; office staff; helpers, cleaners, etc.; and trainees. 
The numbers of technical staff is planned according to posts. The number of 
office staff is planned on the basis of the staff schedules approved by the State 
Staff Commission. In planning the numbers of technical and office staffs 
attention must be directed to the redundancies that exist in enterprises and at 
building sites. The development of technique and improvements in the 
methods of production are increasing the requirements in technical staffs. 
Nevertheless, there are redundancies in many firms, owing to the existence 
of shops that are far too small, and superfluous stages in the works and shop 
administrations. These redundancies must be eliminated. 

Increased mechanization of calculating work, measures for the curtailment 
of bookkeeping and records, elimination of superfluous stages in the ad- 
ministrative apparatus and simplification of the administrative structure make 
it possible to increase the labour productivity of office workers and to reduce 
the number of posts. All this must be considered when drawing up the plan 
for the numbers to be employed in all branches of the national economy. 

Special attention must be paid to planning the number of manual and other 
workers for the so-called ‘other business’ (procheye khozyaistvo). The diffi- 
culty of planning productivity of labour in this kind of work leaves opportuni- 
ties for inflating the number of manual and other workers. Correct planning 
of the numbers of manual and office workers in ‘other business’ requires a 
thorough analysis of the use of labour so that, here too, planning should be 
based on the tasks for volume of production and increase in labour pro- 
ductivity. As regards institutions, organizations and institutes, the basis is 
staff norms. 

Distribution of the number of manual and office workers by branches of the 
national economy is a most important aspect of labour planning. Analysis of 
the distribution of the labour force between branches of the national economy 
(industry, agriculture, procurements and its administration, education, the 
health services, public administration, and the voluntary associations) makes 
it possible to check the extent to which labour resources have been correctly 
distributed. When determining the structure of employment in the national 
economy every effort must be made to reduce the proportion employed in 
administration and to increase the proportion engaged in material production. 

Improvements in the standard of living of the workers and governmental 
measures for improving personal and public services for the workers, the 
development of housing and trade and extension of the education and health 
services, are accompanied by an increase in the number of those engaged in 
these services for the population. The numerical increase of this category of 
employees manifests improvement in the well-being of the working people and 
the growing satisfaction of cultural requirements. 

It should be noted that, despite the government’s measures to eliminate 
redundancy in the administrative apparatus, this continues. It is due to the 
existence of superfluous and parallel [administrative] links, the cumbersome 
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nature of many factory administrations, and the tendency of small firms to 
copy the managerial structure of the big firms. Elimination of these super- 
fluities would release much labour for production and reduce the cost of the 
administrative apparatus. 

The national economic plan makes provision for the supply of labour to 
industry, construction and transport. To arrive at the labour force required, 
the numbers of workers at the beginning and at the end of the planned period 
are calculated, the latter on the basis of the plan for the fourth quarter. The 
difference between the two numbers represents the additional number 
required to meet the production programme. The need to replace workers 
lost by old age and pensioning off, those taking up courses and called up for 
army service, must be included, and in part those lost by expiry of the con- 
tract period for workers brought into production through organized recruit- 
ment [peasant labour in industry]. But the plan does not provide for losses 
due to fluidity of labour, unauthorized or authorized quitting of production. 
It is essential to eliminate fluidity and build up permanent cadres. 

New labour comes, in the main, from the local population capable of work, 
comprising youngsters leaving primary and secondary schools, and house- 
wives. Increases can also be obtained by redistribution of workers among 
industries and transfer of office workers to production. 

The state labour reserves from the trade schools and factory training schools 
provide several hundred thousand trainees a year, and form an important 
source. The socialist state distributes them in the interests of the national 
economy as a whole, directing them, first of all, to the key industries, firms 
and construction sites. 

One way of supplementing the labour force is organized recruitment in the 
countryside. The expansion of industry requires a regular inflow of labour 
from the rural population, especially in such industries as construction and 
coal. The mechanization of agriculture immensely increases the productivity 
of the rural population, thereby releasing labour for industry. However, in 
determining the extent of organized recruitment, thorough study must be 
made of the balance of the labour force in the countryside, lest the redistribu-_ 
tion of labour at the expense of the villages affect the completion of basic 
agricultural work. Industry must, in the first place, obtain labour from the 
urban reserves, which have increased with the growth of towns and of the 
urban population. In addition, the rise of real wages and improvements in 
working conditions provide more incentive for entering industry. That is 
why there was, in the plan for supply of labour during the postwar years, a 
sharp increase in the proportion of local urban population among new labour. 
Organized recruitment in the villages is done mainly for the coal, iron and 
steel, oil and chemical industries, for lumbering, for the main construction 
ministries and for loading and unloading operations. 


[THE PLANNING OF WAGES] 
Under capitalism, wages are a transformed form of the value of labour 
power, and conceal the relations of exploitation. Wages fluctuate in accord- 
ance with the demand for labour. As a rule the supply of labour always 
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exceeds the demand, so that the price of labour falls below its value. The real 
wages of the workers continuously fall, and the absolute and relative im- 
poverishment of the working class increases. 

In socialist society wages are not a form of the value of labour power, since 
labour in the Soviet Union is not a commodity and has no value. Wages are a 
form of applying the socialist principle of pay according to work done, and 
define the degree of participation of each member of socialist society in social 
labour. 

Wages are the part of national income which is distributed among indivi- 
duals in accordance with the quantity and quality of work done by each. 

The wages system has a vital function in the organization of labour as a 
means of increasing productivity. That is why the central task in the planning 
of wages is to put into effect in every way possible the socialist principle of 
payment according to work done, and eliminate egalitarianism in the payment 
of labour, in all its manifestations, so that the system of payment becomes the 
most effective instrument in the effort to attain higher rates of increase in 
production. 

Wages are not, in the socialist economy, limited to the money wages which 
the worker receives in his pay packet. Apart from the money wage, the state 
devotes enormous sums to cultural and personal services for the workers, to 
housing construction, expansion of cultural institutions, health services, the 
organization of workers’ leisure, the training of skilled cadres and so on. 

The planning and regulation of wages is based on the tariff system. In 
industry, there are hourly and daily tariff rates. (Technical and office staffs are 
paid in accordance with the post held.) To provide for higher pay for skilled 
workers, the tariff scales have categories. The most-widespread system is the 
eight-category tariff scale. In such industries as coal and timber there are 
day rates for the sections of [each of] the most important trades, with the key 
trades to the fore. 

The predominant form of pay, which corresponds most to the socialist 
principle of pay according to work done and creates personal material incen- 
tives to increase productivity, is the piece-rate, and preferably individual [as 
distinct from group] piece-work. A job is given a category by reference to the 
handbook of tariffs and skills for the industry concerned. These handbooks 
are necessary for determining rates « pay and for regulating and planning 
wages. 

Side by side with the simple piece-rate system, many industries have 
progressive piece-rates, which increase with the degree to which the output 
norms are exceeded. This enhances incentives for increasing productivity 
and exceeding output norms, and stimulates the workers’ innovation move- 
ment. 

The incentives for technical staffs is a bonus system for reaching and for 
exceeding the production plan, for introducing technical improvements, 
raising the quality of production, putting new output capacities into operation 
and mastering new kinds of production. Extensive application of the piece- 
rate and bonus systems provides powerful incentives to increase productivity. 

The socialist state uses the wages system as a lever for correct distribution 
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of labour. ‘To encourage movement of workers into the eastern regions, wages 
are 20 per cent higher in the key industries there. In the most distant regions, 
especially the Far North, there are even higher wage coefficients. In order to 
foster consolidation of labour in the basic industries, the socialist state has set 
a higher wage level in them (coal, oil, iron and steel). To eliminate fluidity, 
especially in the basic industries, and to build up permanent cadres, there are 
pension privileges as well as extra wage increases for prolonged meritorious 
service. 

The central task in planning wages is to ensure higher rates of increase for 
productivity of labour than for wages. This is essential for socialist accumula- 
tion and falling costs of production. The grounds are that increased labour 
productivity in the socialist economy is due, in the main, to new machinery, 
which facilitates the labour of the worker and greatly increases productivity. 

Since piece-rates predominate in the wages system, the output norms must 
be revised in order to ensure the relationship laid down in the plan between 
increase of labour productivity and increase of wages. 

In capitalist firms output norms are raised so as to increase the intensity of 
work and reduce wages. In socialist firms the output norms are revised with 
the active participation of the workers themselves, and the norms are increased 
as a result of and on the basis of development and improvement in the 
technique of production, accumulation of advanced experience and the 
elaboration of technical measures to increase productivity. The workers 
know that higher productivity consolidates socialism, strengthens the socialist 
state and improves the well-being of the workers. Their attitude to norm- 
fixing, which differs in principle from that under capitalism, offers wide 
opportunities for using it as a lever to increase labour productivity, to regulate 
wages and to improve planning inside the factory. In the Soviet Union the 
revision of norms is accompanied by the mass participation of the workers in 
drawing up measures for improving production. 

The national economic plan sets, together with the figures for increase in 
labour productivity and wages, the tasks for revision of output norms and 
elimination of out-dated and unduly low norms. The rapid rates of technical 
development, the continuous improvement of productive processes and the 
systematic increase in productivity cause the norms to become out of date, 
and make regular revision of antiquated norms necessary. The task set in the 
plans for increasing output norms must be based on technological changes 
and, at the same time, ensure a correct relationship between the increase in 
productivity and the increase in wages. 

The setting of labour norms [in the general plans] must ensure the setting 
of technically well-grounded output norms [in the factories]. In some enter- 
prises the norms are put too low and are exceeded by the majority of workers, 
which leads to excesses in wages costs, failure to stimulate an increase in 
productivity, and anomalies in wages between firms. The norm-setting done 
by firms has to be checked, and under-norming eliminated, in order to achieve 
correct co-ordination of pay between firms and abolish egalitarianism within 
firms. 

The legislation now in force requires wage conditions and tariffs and the 
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application of the various wages systems to be confirmed by the government, 
whose permission is necessary when they are introduced. The general wage 
level set in the plans must follow from the actual conditions of pay, and provide 
for changes in the wage level arising from changes in the composition of the 
labour force with regard to trades and skill, in the relative proportions between 
kinds of production, and from increase in the payments for long service. 
There must be rigorous supervision to ensure strict adherence to government 
orders in the field of wages, bearing in mind that further increase in real 
wages is to be attained primarily hv the reduction of retail prices. 

The wages plan must also leave no room for excesses in bonus and other 
systems of pay, and in the wage costs of many firms, arising from pay for idle 
time and overtime, the use of skilled workers for other jobs, and unsatisfactory 
organization of production in any other ways. 

After having set the number of manual and other workers and the average 
wage, it is not difficult to calculate the wage fund. The structure of the wage 
fund includes various payments arising from tariff rates and salary scales as 
well as from the application of incentive systems, and the other payments 
listed in the Instruction issued by the Central Statistical Office of the USSR 
on the structure of the wage fund. 

Strict fulfilment of the wage fund plan is of particular importance, since 
its overrunning is liable to upset the balance between the wage funds on the 
one hand and the trade turnover and money circulation on the other, and also 
to create difficulties in execution of the budget. Another consequence is to 
increase production costs; for this reason, the supervision of [adhesion to the 
plan for] the wage funds involves special efforts to suppress any tendency to 
overrun the wage fund. 

Such tendencies arise, as a rule, for two reasons: firstly, non-fulfilment of 
the productivity plan, and a consequent additional recruitment of labour; 
secondly, paying out more than the average worker’s wage as planned. 
Hence, when analysing any overrunning of wage fund the first step is to 
check the number of workers and fulfilment of the productivity plan. When 
the latter is not being fulfilled, attention is turned to the way in which 
machines are being used, the causes of stoppages, and the use of latent pos- 
sibilities for increasing labour productivity. When checking any overrunning 
of the planned average wage, it is important to locate redundancies, cases of 
reduction in the norms, the extent of overtime, supplementary payments, 
book-keeping additions (pripiski) and so on. 

The wage funds are supervised by the ministries, and also by the financial 
system, chiefly by the offices of the State Bank which transmit the money for 
wages to the firms in proportion to the percentage by which the plan has been 
fulfilled. When analysing excess wage fund expenditure, one has to check 
fulfilment of the plan for gross output and, more especially, the plan for the 
range of articles to be produced, bearing in mind that over-fulfilment of the 
plan is of advantage to the national economy only when the output plan has 
been exceeded for such articles, assortment and types as are required by the 
national economy. Any other over-fulfilment of the output plan and the 
wage funds wastes the resources of the state. 
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SOVIET COURT CASES 


The following are three of the sections relevant to postwar court pro- 
cedure in the memoirs of V. Shalaginov, which appeared in’ Novy Mir, 
1951, nos. 10 and 11 under the title of “The Judge’. The very character of 
this journal suggests a literary form; there can be no doubt, however, that the 
memoirs describe incidents which actually took place in Soviet courts and 
which were regarded as characteristic by a professional lawyer (the footnotes 
were written by the author himself). There has obviously been some selec- 
tion and presumably also some alteration of detail to present the material in a 
suitable form for publication in one of the leading Soviet literary journals at 
the time of the election of people’s judges. For this very reason it may be 
assumed that the work of a Soviet judge is described here both as an example 
to be followed and, at the same time, as characteristic of the type of issue 
with which the Soviet judge is confronted at present. The first instalment of 
the memoirs (Novy Mir, 1951, no. 10) dealt with Elizarev’s experiences during 
an earlier period; Literaturnaya Gazeta (1951, no. 137), which highly recom- 
mended the memoirs because they provided a picture of the work of Soviet 
courts, complained, however, that the second instalment in no. 11, which 
dealt mostly with present day conditions and from which the present transla- 
tion has been made, was comparatively short. The figure of Elizarev and the 
arrangement of the material may of course be fictional. 

Since the memoirs are written for a wide public, only a few explanations of 
Soviet legal procedure are needed here. The term ‘appeal’ with which 
British readers will be familiar denotes here the Soviet ‘plea for cassation’, 
which is not altogether an ‘appeal’ in the sense of the word as used in British 
law. The court of appeal never passes sentence: it only examines, at the 
request of the defendant or the Public Attorney, the materials already pro- 
duced at proceedings in a lower court. If the court of appeal is not convinced 
that the lower court was correct, the case is returned for a second hearing, 
with an indication of the reasons why the sentence or the penalty were not 
considered satisfactory; only in exceptional cases, where the mere minutes of 
the proceedings of the lower court are sufficient to show that conviction was 
unfounded, is the defendant acquitted directly by the court of appeal. 

The first of the cases described deals with the proceedings in a court of 
appeal; one of its members has been appointed as reporter. He presents to his 
colleagues the materials of the case and, if necessary by majority vote, they 
come to a decision. From the passage on p. 38 it appears that majority deci- 
sions concerning the penalty are quite frequent in the lower courts but that 
disagreements as regards the guilt or innocence of the defendant are suffi- 
ciently rare to make the higher court go into the matter more closely. Most 
British lawyers would find that, on the basis of the evidence reported, the 
lower court should never have convicted at all: the fact that the quashing of a 
conviction arrived at on such slender foundations is described as an apparently 
typical activity of the higher court, illustrates how much the supervision of 
the elected lower judiciary by the higher courts is needed. 
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It may be doubtful whether a defendant would really calculate the upper 
limits of punishment provided for in the two first Articles of the Decree of 
June 5, 1947, on the protection of socialist property, as precisely as is 
suggested by the presiding judge (p. 100). It may be better to be convicted as 
a mere abettor who, moreover, confessed his crime, under an article which 
provides for a maximum penalty of twenty-five years, than to be the main 
culprit under an article which provides for a maximum sentence of ten years. 
The very choice of these examples (and also the incident on pp. 106-7 where 
two years was apparently too short a period to be a deterrent for a hooligan) 
illustrates the kind of sentences which are apparently regarded as necessary to 
serve the purposes of the law. 

There is only one civil law case in this part of the memoirs (‘A Lost Case’) 
and even here the consequences of the decision of the civil law case enter the 
field of criminal law. Indeed, complicated civil law cases are more likely to 
appear in the court of State Arbitration (in conflicts between state enterprises) 
than in the ordinary court, but of course, the selection of cases in a publication 
intended for a wide public need not be as comprehensive as the actual activi- 
ties of the Soviet judge. The attitude of the factory’s legal adviser to the very 
fact of the intervention of the Public Attorney (pp. 102-3) illustrates an 
approach very different from that of a British solicitor. 

R. S. 


A DISSENTING OPINION 


Elizarev was sitting at the table sharpening a pencil on to a sheet of writing 
paper. When I entered he nodded to me in silence and indicated with his 
eyes the court case lying before him. 

‘It’s a plea for cassation. There is a great deal that is obscure and even 
enigmatic. A hard nut to crack! It has been decided to acquaint all the 
members with it.1 I have already read it, and so, it seems, has the chairman; 
so the case is all yours now.’ 

A green match stuck out from in between the pages of the bulky sheaf of 
papers. Elizarev opened the case at this place and began to read aloud: 

‘Page 26 of the case: “He performed a noble deed. At the time of the snow- 
storms, when the mountain roads were blocked by snow and there was no 


access to the Altai mountain area, lorries carrying grain were stranded, and 


thus unable to make their way through the snow, and the people were left 
without fuel and food. It looked as if they might have to spend the winter in 
extremely difficult circumstances. Chanov on his own made up his mind to 
get the fuel and food over the mountain pass...” And further: ... “By a 
circuitous route, covering up to 700 kilometres, he hastened to rescue the 
lorries which had been stranded in the mountains... .”’ 

Elizarev stopped and underlined the figure 700 with a thick red line; he 
then thought a little, with his pencil poised, and underlined the words ‘on his 
own’. 

1 'The case was heard before the order of the Ministry of Justice which, in 1949, 


decreed that all members of a court of appeal, and not the reporter alone, must examine 
cases. 
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‘And now, guess what all this is about. A newspaper report of a heroic 
journey? Or a recommendation for a reward? Listen to the end: “On the 
return journey, having delivered the fuel and food, he led the way for the 
column of lorries, clearing the road for them. The grain was delivered at the 
grain-collecting station in good time and without loss.” It is signed ‘“‘Sipenko, 
in charge of the column of lorries’’.’ 

I was slow with my guesses. I was secretly surprised at the unusual 
cordiality and warmth of this official document. 

‘This is a testimonial’, Elizarev explained. ‘And do you know about 
whom? About a criminal! Now I ask you, is this possible? Is it possible that 
a man should first save the people’s grain, not sparing his life, and that he 
should then in a scoundrelly and secret fashion steal a few bags of this grain 
and get himself drunk on the proceeds? I don’t think so. And do you know 
yet another reason why I have my doubts? The judges were not unanimous 
in their decision concerning his guilt.’ 

‘Was there a dissenting opinion?’ 

‘Yes, here it is. The dissenting opinion of the people’s assessor, Medvedev.’ 

There were two different opinions. They differed in the main point of the 
court decision — was he guilty or innocent. Two said ‘yes’, the third answered 
‘no’. And the third wrote down his dissenting opinion, a fervent and weighty 
protest, a protest of mind and conscience. 

At first sight it seems strange that one of the three judges did not see what 
the others saw, that he did not see the case in the same way as the others. 
For both he and they read one and the same case, heard the same witnesses 
and studied and weighed up the same evidence. 

We arrive at the truth through criticism, through a critical attitude to our 
own ideas and to the ideas of others. It is well known that even a conscientious 
witness may make a mistake about what he saw. And the observations of eye- 
witnesses are at times far from trustworthy. Scholars have written a great 
number of books on this. I remember that an ‘experiment’ was once carried 
out at the university. In the spacious university lecture-room an aged, grey- 
haired professor is giving a lecture. A student appears at the door, drunk and 
dressed like a dandy, carrying a cane. The air is filled with bad language. 
The professor makes a timid attempt to quieten the rowdy, but the latter 
pounces on him and chases the old man from his desk with his cane. 

The indignant class hurries to the professor’s aid, but he suddenly smiles 
and says that it is all a ‘show’ and that the students are to give accurate accounts 
of what they have seen. They write. Two hundred people write about what 
they saw. And on the following day, when these witnesses’ depositions are 
analysed, the rafters ring with homeric laughter — so fantastic are the mis- 
takes of some of the eyewitnesses. According to some the professor practically 
fell beneath the blows of the cane, others asserted that he merely smiled 
sweetly and was pale; a third variant did not notice that the student was drunk 
and did not even see a cane in his hands. The sex, professional skill and 
peculiarities of psychological make-up of the witness, his impressionability, 
his powers of imagination, his memory and his physical shortcomings — all 
this (as well as much else) is reflected in the trustworthiness or otherwise of 
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witnesses’ evidence. Out of the varied and often contradictory evidence and 
explanations of witnesses the judges are called upon to select what can and 
should be believed. At the same time they may not, uncritically and by mere 
intuition, put aside groundless evidence and explanations. They must first 
explain to themselves precisely what caused these explanations and this 
evidence. 

And the accused? At court interrogations he frequently tries to recall, not 
what he actually did, but what he has already told the examining judge. He 
has got himself into a kind of rut and repeats what he has already said by 
force of inertia. And even when he wants to speak out, the accused is some- 
times under a delusion about himself and his crime. 

But other evidence and proof does, of course, need to be criticized too. 
The ability to evaluate evidence, to take into account and to weigh up the 
positive and the negative, this is practically the most important part of a 
judge’s activity. 

‘Is it possible?’ I too repeated after Elizarev, settling down to read the 
‘enigmatic’ case. Usually if differences of opinion do arise, they concern the 
extent or the form of the penalty. It was, therefore, easy to explain my height- 
ened interest in this case. It was aroused also by the fact that the divergence 
of opinion among the judges was not complete: besides Chanov one other 
man, Mishin by name, was accused in the case, and concerning Mishin’s 
guilt the judges were unanimous. 


‘I am not convinced of Chanov’s honesty’, I remarked on the following day 
as I returned the case to Elizarev. 

‘That’s interesting. Why?’ 

‘It seems to me that he is just being sly. Take his plea for cassation. How 
does he explain in it the missing wheat? He says that one of the lorries was 
dirty before it set out on its journey and that it was weighed with the dirt on 
it at the state farm, but that later at the grain procurement station the dirt 
had dried and fallen off, and the lorry had naturally become lighter. That is 
what he says in the complaint. But what did he say in court? In court he 
did not say a word about this. It is a common manceuvre to keep back a 
trump card for the appeal. It’s not so easy to check up now whether he is 
right or not.’ 

‘It certainly is a common practice. But are you convinced that he did not 
mention this in court?’ 

‘At any rate, it does not appear in the minutes of the session.’ 

‘Yes that’s true, it is not in the minutes. But I did meet it somewhere. 
Oh and here are the Attorney’s remarks on the incompleteness of the minutes. 
Do you see? And here is the resolution of the chairman: “I agree with the 
remarks.”’ So he did speak about it!’ 


The court of appeal is in session. Vasilev is presiding, Elizarev and I are 
members of the court. We have listened to the prosecutor’s concluding 
remarks and we are now in the conference room. 

There is the traditional office table, or rather two tables arranged to form 
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the letter “T’. Elizarev is sitting at the slightly larger one; he is the reporter 
for the case. He has a blue file in front of him, and the decision forms spread 
out fanwise. The chairman is pacing the room, while I sit and listen, trying 
not to lose the thread of the conversation. 

The presiding judge asks: ‘So we will decide that Mishin is guilty?’ 

‘Guilty,’ answers Elizarev, turning over the pages of notes. 

‘Let us go over the evidence again. There are several pieces of evidence. 
Mishin was formerly a carpenter at the “Altai” grain-growing state farm, 
from where he was dismissed a month ago.’ Elizarev rustled the pages of the 
case. “Here are the minutes; I quote: “On the morning of 10 September, 
127 kilogrammes of wheat were discovered in an old barrel covered with a 
sack, dirty with lime, at entrance no. 3 of the stone barracks where Mishin 
was living. The wheat proved to belong to the state farm.” That is the first 
piece of evidence. Mishin admitted to having bought stolen grain — second 
piece of evidence.’ 

‘Yes, but are you considering the contradictions?’ 

‘I will speak about the contradictions later on.’ 

‘All right, now let us have the evidence against Chanov.’ 

‘Chanov was a driver. He transported grain from the out-houses of the 
state farm to the village of Ust-Anui. Mishin gives evidence against him. He 
says: ‘““Chanov stole the grain, and I bought it.”” Mishin’s evidence is firmly 
supported by his wife, on page 104 of the case. There is yet another, very 
strong piece of evidence: a yellow receipt . . . One minute, here it is. There 
were 89 kilograms of wheat missing from Chanov’s load.’ 

The presiding judge stops. 

‘And the conclusion?” 

‘Chanov is innocent,’ Elizarev says firmly. 

I raise myself in my armchair. The presiding judge turns in my direction. 

‘Chanov is surrounded by evidence,’ he says, ‘and he is innocent all the 
same? Is such a conclusion not premature? In reading the case, I only saw 
grounds for doubting his guilt.’ 

Elizarev’s hands lie quietly on the blue file. “The first and almost the most 
important point,’ he says, ‘is the weakness of Mishin’s evidence.’ Elizarev 
hands the presiding judge a sheaf of papers. ‘Here are the dates of his interro- 
gation.’ The presiding judge reads: 

‘The first interrogation took place on 10 September?’ 

‘Yes. There Mishin asserts that the wheat came upon him like manna from 
heaven. His wife looked out of the window and saw the hens pecking at grain 
which had spilt on the road. She took a broom — and we have a full barrel of 
127 kilograms.’ 

‘Further?’ 

‘On 13 September he contradicts his former evidence. New evidence has 
appeared. So now the wheat is a present, given to him by two drunk drivers.’ 

‘And on 19 September?’ 

‘He accuses Chanov.’ 

‘And on the 28th?’ 

‘He withdraws his accusation and says that he stole it himself.’ 
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‘And at the following interrogation?’ 

‘He once again accuses Chanov, but excuses him saying that he bought the 
grain from a stranger. Then again he makes a new statement: “Chanov stole 
it and I bought it”.’ 

‘Which do you consider to be the truth?’ 

‘The evidence of 28 September.’ 

‘You think he stole it himself?’ 

“Yes.” 

The presiding judge smiles. 

‘Let us take it that Mishin stole it himself, alone. According to the first 
clause of the Decree he may be given a maximum sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment. But he thinks up an accomplice — and this harms him. Now 
there are two of them. If the concept of a group arises, the judge must apply 
the second clause of the Decree which lays down imprisonment up to twenty- 
five years. Now is there any logic in this at all? Surely Mishin knows that 
twenty-five years is more than ten years! May not the accusation made against 
Chanov be honest? The truth, you know, is always straightforward.’ 

‘And the yellow receipt?” I added. ‘How do we explain the missing 
wheat?” 

‘How do we explain the missing wheat, you ask. So far that is a mystery 
and we cannot explain it at all. Chanov’s explanations have hardly been 
checked at all. But they are reasoned. The receipts of weighed grain in the 
“Altai” state farm and at the grain procurement station did not tally.’ 

‘And the evidence given by Mishin’s wife? She regards Chanov as the 
thief, doesn’t she?’ 

‘Oh, they are hand in glove,’ answers Elizarev. ‘Mishina altered her 
evidence five times, zealously adapting herself to her husband’s prating.’ 

There were more questions and more answers. Elizarev’s voice showed 
firm conviction. 

He knew what he might be asked and what was important and he presented 
the important, determining factors in detail and with clarity... . 

Mishin was trying to escape from the arm of the law. Himself a thief, he 
called Chanov one. He used cunning, intending to send to prison another in 
his place. For himself he merely retained the role of the unlucky purchaser. 
He wanted to bring down the arm of the law on an innocent man, while he, 
Mishin, would only have to answer for an imprudent purchase. And it was 
no accident that Mishin suddenly ‘remembered’ at his last interrogation that 
‘citizen Chanov was being so secretive that he would not even say from where 
he had taken the wheat he was selling’. That was another lie! 

While I am thus reflecting on the case, Elizarev opens the case file and, 
without hurrying, reads out the description of Chanov’s character. The con- 
cluding phrases of this document have a solemn sound: 

‘He performed a noble deed. During the snowstorms, when the mountain 
roads were blocked . . . Chanov on his own made up his mind to get the fuel 
and food over the mountain pass... .’ 

In the blue file this is only a small page marked by the figure 26. But how 
important it is! 
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‘Unfortunately this characterization too is a mystery, isn’t it,’ remarks the 
presiding judge turning to Elizarev. 

‘Yes, the characterization has not been checked. It was evidently not con- 
sidered to have a direct bearing on the crime.’ 

Frowning, the presiding judge sits down in his armchair. 

‘Not a direct bearing on the crime, no. But it does have a direct bearing on 
the criminal and on the possible criminal. We are faced here with a choice 
between two conclusions: either Chanov stole the wheat and Mishin is right, 
or Chanov saved the wheat, saved the people, and Sipenko, who gave him this 
characterization, is right.’ 

‘Do you then suggest a further investigation into this characterization?’ 

‘Yes, and if our doubts are confirmed the case concerning Chanov should 
be dropped.’ 

‘And what do you think?’ The presiding judge turns to me. 

‘I recall that there are facts concerning an alibi in the case. At that same 
hour when the thief was selling his wheat, Chanov was in another village. He 
asserts that he was at that time going to the village club together with his 
friend Anokhy, to see a film called “Spring”’.’ 

‘We will check up the alibi too,’ concludes the presiding judge. ‘Are we 
decided then?” 

‘I don’t know how you feel?’ says the presiding judge, ‘but I liked Medve- 
dev’s dissenting opinion. Both he and we took the same line. I suggest that 
we give the same motives as he did. Are you agreed?’ 

‘Agreed.’ 

‘It will be as though there were a fourth signature below our decision.’ 

‘Not fourth, Comrade presiding judge,’ remarks Elizarev, ‘first. After all, 
he was the first to express what we have all just now decided.’ 


At the court hearing of this case, which took place soon afterwards, the 
innocence of the driver was established. The judges acquitted Chanov and 
sentenced Mishin. The thief did not succeed in sending an innocent man to 
prison in his place. 


A ‘LOST’ CASE 


Once, when I was returning to Novosibirsk from Belokurikhi, a well known 
Siberian resort, I chanced to speak with a legal adviser who was travelling 
with me in the bus. 

‘It may seem strange,’ he said, ‘but in our circles, of lawyers and attorneys, 
and sometimes also in business executive circles one can still hear the strange 
expressions “he won his case’’, or “‘he lost his case”. I must admit that I 
find these expressions offensive. “He won!” At what? At the races or at 
the card table? Would you like me to tell you how I once “won” ’ — he 
stressed the word ironically — ‘a case of very great importance?” 

Here is his story. The case really was one of great importance. And, as it 
turned out later, Elizarev was presiding at it. 

It happened quite recently, my companion told me. One morning about 
ten o’clock the people’s court rings us asking to speak to the legal adviser. 
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So I go to the phone. ‘Petr Petrovich, you haven’t forgotten that a case of 
yours will be heard tomorrow?’ ‘Of course not,’ I answer. ‘I remember very 
well.’ The secretary continued, however: ‘I have been instructed to pass on 
to you a very important request. When you come to us, please bring two 
metal parts for the people’s judge, part IKSN and part 16K7. All right?’ 
‘All right,’ I answered although I felt completely bewildered. Why should 
the people’s judge suddenly need these metal parts? 

The case for which I had to appear was extremely simple. Larionov, the 
director of our enterprise, had received instructions from Moscow to reduce 
his administrative staff by one member and accordingly he dismissed Burov, 
an engineer who was working in the planning department. And this Burov 
was now bringing a suit against us asserting that there were no grounds for 
his dismissal. What, I asked myself, can be the significance of the metal 
parts IKSN and 16K7, particularly since Burov had nothing to do with them? 

I went to Larionov and informed him that the hearing of engineer Burov’s 
suit was to take place on the following day. I added that the people’s judge 
was, for some reason, interested in two metal parts in connection with this 
and that he wanted to procure these parts for the court. 

‘What parts are these?’ the director asked gloomily. 

I took my notebook out of my pocket and told him the numbers. 

I did not see Larionov’s face as I named the parts — I was looking at my 
notebook — but when I looked up at him I noticed that he was embarrassed 
and even confused. 

Nevertheless he said to me with great firmness: “You must win this case 
without fail. You can lose all the other cases you have at the moment, but this 
one you must win, whatever happens. As for the parts, you can get them 
from the store room and take them with you.’ 


At the people’s court there were further surprises for me. The court 
secretary, a girl to whom I gave the required parts, which I had wrapped in 
newspaper, whispered to me that the case concerning Burov’s suit would not 
be heard by the people’s judge, but by a Provincial judge; according to her, 
the latter had undertaken this case at the request of our people’s judge. I 
learned also that the Public Attorney would appear for the plaintiff, since he 
considered the latter to be in the right. 

I am sure you know that the right to such participation is derived from 
paragraph 2 of the Code of Civil Law Procedure, which states that the Public 
Attorney has the right to enter a case at any stage in the proceedings if — and 
what follows should be underlined in red — if this is found to be necessary for the 
protection of the interests of the state or of the working masses. 

You will see later why I quote these words. 

The Public Attorney decided to appear for Burov, not for the engineering 
factory. And thus, by this fact alone, it was as if he had said on which side 
was the state and its interests and which side was guilty of a breach and 
violation of these interests. Of course this did not mean that the Attorney 
could not change his attitude in the course of the proceedings or that the 
court was bound to agree with him. But knowing Prokhorov, the Public 
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Attorney, I realized that this subtle and acute thinker who was, moreover, 
weighed down by cases at the time, would not undertake to appear for the 
defendant without good reasons, that he would not take part in a case on 
doubtful or precarious grounds. 

I came to my own conclusions about this case although, of course, I did 
not yet know all there was to be known about it. 

The hearing began, and it began with a surprise. Burov’s plaint, which 
was in the case file, was very brief: he considered that he had been dismissed 
unjustly, then there followed two or three unconvincing reasons, and it con- 
cluded with a request to be reinstated at his work. On my way to the court 
I had obtained a copy of the instructions from Moscow to reduce the staff by 
one member, a copy of Larionov’s order and two other papers. This was all 
the material at my disposal to help me to form a picture of Burov’s dismissal. 
I must say that the picture was hardly distinguished by richness of colour. 

Ignaty Burov, a worker in the factory administration, whose suit the court 
was examining, was a good chap. I liked his keenness and originality, his 
reasonableness, energy, diligence and finally and most important of all, his 
sincerity both in big and small things. In short I was on his side intuitively. 

What Burov said in court alarmed and surprised me. 

It appeared that Bykhovsky, who also worked in the planning department, 
had only just been dismissed, and that this Bykhovsky had only a week ago 
been appointed in place of Burov. Now what was the significance of all this? 
First Burov is dismissed, allegedly in order to reduce the staff, and then 
Bykhovsky is dismissed from the very same post and, as can be seen from the 
order, he is dismissed for actions which he had already performed before he 
was appointed in the planning department. This means that when the 
director dismissed Burov he already knew that Bykhovsky would only stay 
temporarily and that he too would be dismissed, and he therefore postponed 
his dismissal only in order to get rid of Burov. 

‘And I would like to know,’ Burov asked in court, ‘why, having received 
instructions from Moscow to reduce the staff by one worker, Larionov picked 
on me. Why? I'll tell you: I was not dismissed because I had suddenly 
become a bad worker, but because I criticized.’ 

‘Whom did you criticize?’ Elizarevy who was presiding asked him. 

“The factory director.’ 

‘Perhaps you could tell us briefly what sort of criticism you made?’ 

Burov did not reply at once. 

‘I would rather tell you in Larionov’s presence.’ 

Burov was supported by the Public Attorney in this and at the latter’s 
request the court decided to summon Larionov to the hearing. An interval 
was announced. ; 

Outside it was raining heavily. 

Larionov won’t come, I decided. Wild horses wouldn’t drag him from his 
office even if it were fine! Nevertheless I was very much hoping that he would 
come. 

Already now I could not see any reason at all for refusing Burov’s suit for 
reinstatement at his work. Moreover, I was disgusted at Larionov’s conduct 
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and obliged by my conscience to support the application. But would I be 
able to do this? Unfortunately, no. I was bound by Larionov’s direct and 
categoric instructions: ‘you can lose all the other cases, but this one you 
must win!’ 

There was nothing to do but to wait for Larionov. Let him do his own 
fighting! However, as time passed and neither Larionov nor the other 
representatives of the factory appeared, I decided to withdraw my services 
as representative for the defence of this case and I rang up the factory manage- 
ment and informed them of this. The commercial director answered the 
telephone and for some reason received my ‘withdrawal’ pretty calmly, 
promising to ‘pass on my portfolio’ to someone else immediately. 

About half an hour later Matushkin arrived. Matushkin was the official 
representative of one of the factory’s departments, a thorough little bureaucrat 
with great talent for ingratiating himself with the most hard-hearted of chiefs. 
He was to appear instead of me. 

The hearing was resumed. I stayed in the court room and it is not difficult 
to understand that I was fascinated by the sudden change in the case. It was 
my first independent ‘withdrawal’ in long years of work as legal adviser. 

My surmise that Larionov could not be got to leave his office proved 
wrong. It was true that they had to exert pressure on him through the 
District Committee of the Party, but in the end he did appear in court. I 
will leave out the small details and go straight on to Burov’s speech, the one 
which he had wanted to make in Larionov’s presence and which he did make. 
He began by saying that, in his opinion, the director saw no faults in himself, 
would not listen to other people and that he estimated the successes and 
failures of the factory not according to the public interest but according to 
his own personal criteria which were ‘limited and distorted’. When Burov 
had finished, the presiding judge asked him to tell the court the specific facts 
on which he based his accusation, adding that the court would draw the general 
conclusions itself. 

Burov passed on to the facts. 

Fact number one: the factory wall newspaper published a fable under the 
title of “The Mole Who Double-Insured Himself’. The fable had been 
written by Burov, but he had not signed it. An artist had drawn a good cari- 
cature for this fable and for this reason apparently, a crowd had formed in 
front of the glass case straight away and people had at once begun to name 
Larionov. That same day Larionov, upon meeting Burov, clearly gave him 
to understand that he knew who was the author of the fable and that he would 
not tolerate this sort of criticism. 

Fact number two. About a month later Burov had made a speech at a 
production meeting, criticizing the management. In his speech he had stated 
that it would be naive to rejoice over the fulfilment of the plan, since the latter 
had been set far too low. He also produced the following facts. In October 
of last year many valuable and practical suggestions were made at a meeting 
of factory Stakhanovites. The utilization of these suggestions would open 
great production possibilities for the factory and Larionov had shaken the 
Stakhanovites by the hand and promised to support their initiative; but the 
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meeting had been closed and all the suggestions forgotten. In his speech at 
the production meeting Burov had also raised the question of practices 
detrimental to the state. He had mentioned several instances when, on 
Larionov’s instructions, the factory had filled up its stores with parts which 
they did not need at all. Larionov, who was present at the meeting had not 
replied to this criticism. But a few days later the director had come into the 
planning department and had said, in a loud voice so that Burov should hear: 
‘Some people criticize and some blether. Criticism is useful; blethering is 
bad business and makes enemies.’ After this the head of the planning depart- 
ment had said to Burov: ‘A bad lookout for you. The director would like to 
devour you — bones and all!’ 

Larionov interrupted Burov several times, shouting from his place: ‘It’s 
demagogy, it’s a lie!’ 

Eventually Elizarev was obliged to give him a severe warning. 

After a second, short interval the Public Attorney questioned the factory 
director. 

‘Now that the court has questioned all the witnesses and has analysed the 
case in detail, can you still refuse to recognize Burov’s suit, on the strength 
of the evidence originally given to the legal adviser?’ 

“Yes, I can,’ Larionov affirmed. 

‘Does Larionov consider Burov’s criticism correct?’ 

‘In part, yes.’ 

‘Good. Now let us try to speak with the help of visual aids.’ The Attorney 
opened his briefcase and took out two metal parts. They looked like an 
elephant and a pug-dog. One of them was large and pretty simple in con- 
struction, the other was small and intricate. 

‘This little fellow is quite indispensable for the uninterrupted working of 
your factory’; the Attorney played with the small part in the palm of his 
hand. ‘But the metal construction factory offers you this one’ — he touched 
the big part. ‘And although you don’t need this, you take it. Why? For 
future use, is that it?’ 

Larionov was silent. 

‘Now, let us look at the results. You filled up your stores with this heavy 
part and you now have more metal in terms of tons than is needed for the 
fulfilment of your programme. Yet you did not fulfil the plan for February. 
There are, of course, many reasons for this — but one of these was a shortage 
of these little parts here which you need very badly. Of course the metal 
construction factory finds it more profitable to make a large and simple part 
than a small and intricate one. By your complacency with regard to the 
responsibility of others you encouraged this factory to fulfil its plan 
only in terms of tons, not in terms of the range of specific products. 
And look what happened: you could not cope with your tasks because your 
stores were filled up with this cumbersome part here, while some other 
factory did not fulfil its plan because it was short of them. It stands to reason 
Larionov, doesn’t it...’ 

I won’t tell you about the court’s decision concerning Burov’s dismissal. 
It was what it ought to be. I will just tell you about the rider. A rider usually 
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concerns not the main but the secondary question. The main question in 
this case concerned the dismissal of the engineer Burov. But in the course 
of the hearing, the centre of interest shifted to other questions. And here the 
rider of the court sounded much more important than the main court de- 
cision. The court ruled that the factory director, Larionov, should be charged 
with criminal responsibility for obvious suppression of criticism and for an 
attitude detrimental to the state concerning the factory. 

‘That is how I “lost” that case,’ my companion in the bus concluded his 
story. ‘Against the corresponding paragraph of the records of my work as 
legal adviser I ought now to put one solitary “lost”. But you realize how 


Lhe 


absurd that would be! Just as absurd as the expression “he won a case’’. 


STALE BREAD AND MILDEW 


During the interval at a Party meeting we once talked about the psychology 
of the judge. 

I recounted the following incident. I happened to preside at a case con- 
cerning a cart driver who was accused of hooliganism. Quite a Hercules he 
was: powerful shoulders, a head as big as a samovar, fists like dumbells. In 
a very intoxicated condition, this johnnie broke into a flat, having first taken 
the oak front door from its hinges. Lightly leaning against it with one 
shoulder, he overturned a huge tub of water standing in the corridor and, 
wading through the pool, he slouched into the interior of the flat. The 
inhabitants, a watchmaker from some artel and his wife, looked out from 
behind the door in bewilderment, and he gave them a few hard punches as 
if as a lesson for their idle curiosity and having entered the living rooms he 
conducted himself there like a bull in a china shop. Five minutes later every- 
thing was broken and lay scattered about the floor: cupboards, mirrors, night 
tables; goose down from the family feather bed was floating down on to the 
street through the open window. Upon his arrest the hooligan disarmed the 
policeman, jumped into the street and proceeded to tear off the hats and 
berets of women who happened to be passing ... But in court he suddenly 
burst into tears. He stood before the judges in his simple canvas shirt 
without a belt and his wide miner’s trousers, like a guilty child and rubbed 
his eyes with his fists. 

In the conference room there was a clash of two opinions. One member 
of the court, an old pensioner, suggested that the hooligan should be deprived 
of his freedom for five years. Another member of the court, moved by the 
criminal’s remorse, urged correctional labour.* I too was disturbed. The 
hooligan’s remorse seemed heartfelt and sincere to me. In short, after a brief 
though heated meeting, we decided to sentence him to two years’ imprison- 
ment. 

But this is what happened: when I announced the sentence the prisoner’s 
face suddenly lit up and, turning to me, he rudely asked, shouted rather than 
asked: ‘How long did you say? A couple of years? That’s right citizens 


* Evidently at the place of normal employment, which means merely a deduction 
of 10 to 25 per cent, according to the sentence, from the wages. 
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judges!’ And with obvious exultation he sniggered, slapping his thighs with 
his hands. “Those two years will pass like a visit to my mother-in-law to eat 
pancakes.’ He turned to the watchmaker standing by the window. ‘You old 
watchworks, you wait, I’ll shake out some more of your featherbeds yet!’ 

This change in him had taken place so suddenly that the judges were taken 
aback completely. 

‘There’s psychology for you,’ I concluded. “The sentence turned out to be 
mild and the court was very nearly made a laughing stock.’ 

‘And you, my dear man should control your feelings a little more and 
examine the facts a little more soberly,’ someone said severely, and at the 
same time asked Elizarev who was standing further off: ‘Isn’t that so, Nikolai 
Aleksandrovich?’ 

Elizarev smiled: ‘Do you really need my support? I must admit I also 
once made a similar error. The impression of the accused which I received 
in court once gained the upper hand over my impression of what he had done. 
And consequently of course we made a mistake. In our work, I think, we 
need to remember Dzerzhinsky’s good advice: ‘“Have a burning heart and a 
cold mind”. And you see when both are burning things will go wrong. The 
remorse of the accused softens his guilt, but you have to be convinced of his 
remorse! And what right have we to introduce our passing antipathies and 
sympathies into the sentence? Those who are deciding the case should rely 
on what the accused did at the place of the crime, and how and to what 
extent he harmed the community. We may only give secondary consideration 
to his subsequent attitude to his crime.’ 

The interval was over. It was discussion time at the Party meeting. I was 
sitting at a little low table opposite Elizarev. He was writing quickly and with 
concentration, preparing for a speech. Suddenly I noticed a piece of paper 
in front of myself. Only one phrase was written on it: ‘And did you procure 
the repeal of your mild sentence?’ I did not understand at once where this 
strange note had come from, but looking up at Elizarev, who was smiling with 
his eyes only, I realized that our interrupted conversation was being con- 
tinued. I answered: ‘No’, and returned the note to Elizarev. He read it and 
whispered to me: 

“Were you still green?’ 

I nodded. Yes, I was still very green at that time. Otherwise what could 
have stopped me from correcting the sentence? 

We Soviet judges are not constrained or bound by outside wills and desires. 
We don’t have to please anyone outside. We can say with Dobrolyubov: 
‘Anyone who acts against his inner convictions is a pitiable and spineless 
creature.’ ‘I have never made a bargain with my conscience,’ a Siberian 
judge, who had devoted long years of his life to Soviet justice, once said to 
me. We are free and independent and we do all we can to examine a case 
properly. But if a judge has made a mistake and realizes this afterwards, 
what is he to do? 

‘He should ask a higher court to revoke the sentence,’ Elizarev says. And 
he is of course right. It is his consciousness of his duty and his constructive, 
critical attitude towards himself, which make him procure a repeal of a sen- 
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tence that has been passed by his mind, heart and will and confirmed by his 
signature, as soon as he is convinced that he has made a mistake. 

If the judge tries to hide his mistake and persists in his error with the sole 
aim of defending his infallibility, he represents views which bear the stamp 
of the old, and survivals and prejudices of the past — in fact that same moral 
staleness, that mildew against which the Soviet court is bound to fight 
wherever it appears. 








THE PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF A PARENTS’ COMMITTEE 


The following is an incomplete translation of an article under the above 
heading in Semya i Shkola (Family and School), 1951, no. 10, pp. 23-5. 
The author is A. Chukanov, Chairman of the Parents’ Committee of 
Girls’ Secondary school no. ro in Tula. 


Success in the activity of the committee depends, above all, on correct 
management by the Head of the school as well as on the practical competence 
of the committee’s guiding nucleus, i.e. the executive, and also on the extent 
to which the parent aktiv [the most interested and active of the parents who 
are not committee members] are drawn into the work of the committee. 

There are always plenty of parents who are genuinely anxious and ready 
to help the school. One must only know how to draw them in. That is why 
the executive should include people with the most initiative, and who are 
good organizers. ... 

The members of the committee and the aktiv, numbering over seventy 
people, make up the advanced section of the parents as a whole. They are 
the closest friends of the school and they consider it their most important 
public duty to help the school. 

The whole work of the committee is guided and supervised by the Head- 
mistress of the school. 4 

The committee maintains a permanent and close connection with the party 
organization at the school, with the teachers and with the pupils’ organiza- 
tions, and it sees all its work in relation to all the parents as a body. 

The executive of the committee of no. 10 girls’ school meets twice a month. 
In addition, we have a rule that every day one of the committee members 
visits the school. We are thereby always in touch with everything that goes 
on in the school and are able, in good time, to respond to its needs. 

We listen with particular attention to the remarks of parents. One father, 
for instance, points out that his daughter Nina is overburdened with social 
work and doesn’t manage to prepare her lessons. Another draws attention to 
the fact that the girls, in the classroom, sit near a window which is very 
draughty. A third complains that his daughter and other schoolgirls are 
being pestered by boys on the way home. 

The members of the committee, together with the teachers, act upon these ) 
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statements; they see to it that Nina is released from part of her public work, 
that the windows in the classroom are made draught-proof, and that the 
pesterers of the girls are called to order. 

Such attention to every ‘trifle’ not only strengthens the authority of the 
parents’ committee and the school, but helps also to create, among parents, 
pupils and teachers, an atmosphere of mutual understanding and trust. 
Conflicts of any kind are rare amongst us; there are almost no cases of parents 
complaining that their child is ‘not understood’, ‘wronged’ or that there is 
unjust marking. Such mutual understanding and trust make it easy for 
teachers and parents to follow a ‘single line’ in the upbringing of the children 
at school and at home. 

The committee concentrates on the most important tasks: (1) to help the 
school to ensure universal compulsory education, and (2) to help the school 
in the struggle for excellent results and a high standard of discipline. .. . 

During the summer, committee members together with the teachers, and 
in co-operation with the street committees, did a great deal of work in the 
school area to ascertain and count the children of school age. On September 
1st [beginning of the school year], members of the committee were on duty 
in the school. Activists were immediately sent out to those who had failed to 
come to school. By the following day there were no unjustifiable absences. 

At the end of term, the members of the committee, armed with details of 
irregular attendance, investigated these pupils’ conditions of family life, 
ascertained the reasons for their absences and decided on what should be 
done in each case. Owing to timely measures and to the help given, the 
majority of irregular attenders started to come to school regularly. 

In order to prevent the falling off of pupils, the members of the committee, 
at the request of the school authorities, took under their wing a group of 
orphans who were being educated at the school. We investigated their 
domestic conditions, ascertained their needs and assisted them with money, 
clothing, footwear, food and fuel. In the summer they all received free travel 
passes for pioneer camps and open air nurseries. 

There are also more complicated cases requiring a special pedagogical 
approach. In such cases we act together with the teachers, and are guided 
by their advice and directions. 

Thus, Nellia A., who did well in all subjects, suddenly stopped attending 
school. According to her parents, she was easily carried away and susceptible 
to outside influence. It was found on investigation that the girl lacked 
nothing. The mother complained that her daughter had become disobedient, 
that she was seldom at home and was spending all her free time with friends 
who were older than herself. She did not know why the girl had dropped her 
studies. Nellia herself maintained a long and stubborn silence. It appeared 
that her friends, tempting her with high wages in the factory, were advising 
her to drop her studies and go to work. 

We had a talk with her friends and impressed upon them not to confuse 
the girl, but, on the contrary, to advise her to finish school in the normal way. 
Afterwards we had a talk with the girl in the presence of her relatives and we 
succeeded in dissuading her from a rash step. 
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One more case. 

The pupil T., who had come to the eighth form from another school, 
ceased attending the lessons on the grounds that she was incapable, that 
nothing would result from her work, and that she would always receive bad 
marks. It was clear that the girl had lost faith in her own abilities. But a 
curious detail emerged: the girl never asked for help, she was morbidly vain 
and reticent. A special approach was required — it was necessary to take 
account of the peculiarities of her character. The teachers, together with 
the parents, were able to find that approach, and they began to help her 
imperceptibly, but constantly. They succeeded in keeping the girl at school. 
Later on she was drawn into the komsomol. 

When the girls, for some reason or other, leave school, we watch their first 
steps on the road to life, and help them in case of need. 

As a rule, the task consists in helping them to specialize in a field that 
interests them, and then to find work in their speciality. We are greatly 
assisted in this task by the party organizations, the factory trade union 
committees and the directors of factories which are patrons of the school. 
In the course of two years they provided help in fixing up eleven school 
leavers. 

The parents’ committee is also of great assistance in settling legal problems. 

All this activity, naturally, requires a lot of time and work. But what joy 
and moral satisfaction it gives one to see how the pupils and their parents need 
that help, how yesterday’s adolescents firmly tread the road of life, master a 
trade, and become Stakhanovites. 

In the same active way, the committee endeavours to assist the teachers to 
achieve better results and obviate the retention of pupils in the same class for 
another year. 

If the pupil works badly, we first consult the class teacher and the other 
teachers, and we inquire how we can help. Among the various ways of 
exerting an educative influence on the pupils, a chat by a representative of 
the committee with the schoolgirl is often effective. 

Such a conversation can be even more effective, when it is a case of having 
to talk to the parents. In many cases, in co-operation with the class teacher, we 
invite the parents to the school and have a ‘heart to heart’ talk with them. 
This visibly changes their attitude to their child’s studies. It is true that such 
summonses do not always yield the desired result. Parents summoned to 
school because of their ehild’s lack of progress sometimes feel embarrassed, 
and one cannot get a genuinely frank talk with them. That is why we prefer 
to talk with the parents at home. 

Members of the committee visit the families of pupils who are not making 
progress; they get to know the living conditions, how the lessons are pre- 
pared, how the daily regime is observed, how the parents watch over the 
studies and conduct of their child... . 

A number of girls were active in an amateur group attached to a factory 
club. Carried away by the work of the group, many of them began to miss 
school, did their homework carelessly, and were falling behind. Members 
of the committee went to the club and reached agreement with its manage- 
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ment that the giiis doing badly at school would forgo the right to attend the 
groups. This at once had the desired effect. The schoolgirls improved in 
their studies, they began to attend school regularly, and to do all their home- 
work; their progress at school improved considerably. 

In the fifth form of our school some girls were lagging behind in various 
subjects. That is why it was impossible to set up a common study group for 
them. One had to work with each pupil separately. This naturally compli- 
cated the work of the teachers. The parents’ committee came to their aid. 
Members of the committee, Comrades Dubinskaya, Grushina, Lentiayeva 
and Alekseyeva, with the advice and guidance of the teachers, started working 
every day with the backward ones... . 

When helping those schoolgirls who were behind, the committee members 
always endeavoured to act in close contact with the girls’ parents. If, however, 
some parents were indifferent to the upbringing of their child, we took more 
resolute action — in some cases making these facts widely known and bringing 
public opinion to bear on such parents. 

Thus, father S. was indifferent to the upbringing of his daughter Valentina. 
In the domestic quarrels, the stepmother vented her irritation on the girl, 
sending her out of the house, or refusing to give her food. I drove to Khomia- 
kovo, acquainted myself on the spot with the girl’s conditions of life, and 
made a speech at a meeting of the workers of the Metalloprokat factory, at 
which the problems of upbringing in the family were discussed. The workers 
expressed the opinion that S.’s daughter should be taken from him (to which 
S. consented) and that her upbringing should be entrusted to her elder 
brother, who worked at the same factory. The father undertook voluntarily 
to support the girl. 

The committee does a great deal of work in material and domestic assis- 
tance to needy pupils. This assistance consists in prodding the authorities 
for housing allocation, repairs and fuel supply, in seeing to the provision of 
additional food, clothes, spectacles, artificial limbs, financial assistance and 
free passes to camps and sanatoria. 

The committee maintains contact with party, soviet, trade union and 
various other public organizations of the city, which are always very sensitive 
to our requests, and meet them so far as they can. 

Nor does the committee itself remain idle. We are arranging amateur 
concerts for which an entrance fee is charged, and all the receipts go to the 
fund for universal compulsory education. 

All the work reveals markedly the noble moral qualities of our parent 
activists, of simple Soviet people. 

In what other country is there such concern not only for one’s own, but 
also for ‘other people’s’ children, such warm concern for their fate, such 
ungrudging expenditure of time and energy on their upbringing! . . . 

The parents’ committee assists the teachers and the school administration 
in carrying through measures for sanitation and health improvement. Com- 
mittee members take a direct part in supervising the pupils’ state of health, 
tidiness and neatness; they discuss these questions with the parents, help to 
get sick children well again, and so on. This work is directed by the [com- 
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mittee’s] health section, which is headed by committee member Comrade 
Salishcheva. 

The parents’ committee gave much attention to assisting the school in 
improving the physical training of the children. . . . 

We have established close contact with the pioneer and komsomol organiza- 
tions of the school. Representatives of the committee attend the musters of 
the detachments and companies and help them to organize their pioneer work 
in an interesting way. 

It is difficult to relate in one article all the activities of the parents’ com- 
mittee. An important part of our plan is to assist the teachers in conducting 
the examinations and in the summer work with the children, to take part in 
preparing the school for the new year, and to arrange information on the 
principles of education among the parents. 

Let us dwell in some detail on the pedagogical information. 

In order to attract the parents into the life of the school, we help the 
director to arrange class evenings, especially in the beginners’ classes. At 
these evenings, the children present poetry reading, children’s plays, singing 
and music. In this way, the parents see graphically the progress of the pupils, 
and convince themselves once more of the attention the children receive at 
school. 

The committee regularly issues a wall newspaper ‘Family and School’, in 
which the parents share their experience in the upbringing of their children. 
We publicize the best experience of family [as distinct from school] upbring- 
ing also through the regional paper Kommunar and through [local] broadcast- 
ing. We arrange readings of the journal Semya i Shkola. 

At the parents’ meetings, both for each class and for the school as a whole, 
talks and lectures are given on educational subjects: ‘On communist education 
in the family and in the school’, “The pupil’s progress depends on his daily 
regime’, ‘Inculcating the habit of work in the child’, ‘Inculcating civilized 
habits in the child’, “The organization of the pupil’s working place’, “The role 
of the parents in the struggle for the pupil’s progress’, ‘Preparatory training 
for joining the komsomol’, ‘On the rules of conduct for pupils’, and so on. 

In the past school year a parents’ conference was held covering the whole 
school for the purpose of exchanging experience in the upbringing of the 
children in the family. About 400 parents took part. The Headmistress, 
Comrade Pronina, lectured on “The principles of communist education at 
home and in the school’. After that, many parents described their experience 
in the upbringing of children. 

In 1951 another parents’ conference was held. It discussed the role of the 
parents in supervising homework. This conference too was very successful. 

We actively help the teachers in preparing and conducting class meetings 
of parents. The teachers announce the meetings through the pupils. Mem- 
bers of the parents’ committee call at the houses of parents who live near them 
and inform them personally of the time of the meeting and the questions to 
be discussed. Owing to this, the attendance at the meetings in our school 
is always high. 





